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HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
HIS month’s “Here and There” includes reports of innovations 
in seven high schools at all points of the compass—New Eng- 
land, the Pacific Northwest, the Midwest, and the South. The items 
are as diverse as the geographic spread of institutions and include 
a plan of reducing departmentalization in a junior high school, help- 
ful guides to graduating Seniors, a small high school’s permanent 
record form, a plan of free-study days, the organization of hiking 
clubs, and an elective course in free reading. 
Readers are reminded of the standing invitation to supply brief 
descriptions of innovations to be reported in this regular feature of 
the School Review. 


Reduction of departmen- In the Mamaroneck (New York) Junior 
talization in Grade VII High School the extent of departmen- 

talization has been reduced in Grade VII 
by introducing what the principal, Hoyt D. Smith, refers to as “a 
form of integration.’’ The grounds for the change and the plan itself 
may be presented in Principal Smith’s own words. 

With the introduction of various enrichment courses, the subjects offered to a 
pupil multiplied to such a number that the child was parceled out among a 
dozen or more teachers, no one of whom had more than a casual acquaintance 
with him. If we are to teach in terms of the needs of individual boys and girls, 
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there must be greater intimacy between teachers and pupils. The Mark Hopkins 
concept of education is out of the question. Social values accrue from learning in 
a group situation. Economy dictates that in most public schools there must be 
fairly large classes. One solution in a typical junior high school is to reduce the 
number of pupil-teacher contacts. 

In the Mamaroneck Junior High School we have evolved a form of organiza- 
tion for Grade VII by which a teacher and a group of pupils work together for 
the entire morning. The morning activities include those which formerly came 
under English, social studies, supervised study, group guidance, and home 
room. The teacher makes an intimate study of the needs of his pupils and plans 
with them in terms of these needs. The learning situation is made more lifelike 
by co-operative planning. At the beginning of each morning session the teacher 
and pupils budget their time. Co-ordination between groups is attained through 
regular teachers’ meetings. These teachers work closely with those who have the 
pupils during the afternoon in the laboratory subjects. Examinations are less 
formal, and evaluations are made by both teachers and pupils. A summary of 
these evaluations is placed in the guidance folder of each pupil, which is avail- 
able to other interested teachers, particularly in the subsequent years of the 
junior high school. 

Principal Smith reports further that the plan of integration has 
been evolved gradually and that, although teachers found it more 
difficult at the outset, they are “enthusiastic about the results which 
they are able to attain.” He believes that time will reveal the plan 
to have been the most valuable innovation in organization that has 
been made in the school. 

Persons in touch with the literature of secondary education will 
recall that leaders in the field, among them Alexander Inglis and 
Thomas H. Briggs, long ago warned against over-departmentaliza- 
tion of teaching in junior high school grades. Despite these warnings 
many junior high schools have permitted specialization of instruc- 
tion to the same degree as had characterized the old four-year high 
school. It is encouraging to note some tendency to reversion from 
extreme specialization to arrangements that aim to secure the ad- 
vantages of both specialization and integration. 


Two helpful guidebooks From two high schools in middle western 
for the graduating Senior states have come mimeographed guide- 

books for Seniors. ‘Opportunities Avail- 
able to Graduates of McKinley High School” is the title of the 
booklet issued by the McKinley High School of Niles, Ohio, 
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of which Olin B. Smith is principal. The pamphlet reports a 
study compiled by a “research committee’”’ of Seniors and spon- 
sored by Miss Martha Ransdell of the high-school faculty. A fore- 
word states that the primary purpose of the pamphlet is to make 
available to pupils and faculty “a source book of information con- 
cerning vocational opportunities.’”’ All the material was gathered by 
interviews with the personnel of business concerns in Niles, Warren, 
Girard, and Youngstown. Preliminary matter relates to generaliza- 
tions of requirements of employers and of attitudes indicated de- 
sirable and “‘tips to applicants for positions.” The material concern- 
ing occupations is presented in the alphabetical order of occupations 
from “Agriculture” to “Transportation and Communication.” 

The other pamphlet is from the William Horlick High School of 
Racine, Wisconsin, of which D. W. Miller is principal. It is called 
“Senior, What Next?” Matter on the title-page refers to it as “a 
guide to help graduates make a better adjustment from high school 
to college, to a job, to recreational facilities, and to civic responsi- 
bilities.” This statement indicates that the pamphlet is broader in 
scope (although containing fewer pages) than the guide for Seniors 
in McKinley High School. The Introduction, addressed to Seniors, 
is signed by the “Vocational Guidance Committee, Robert H. 
Schacht, Adviser.”” Among headings of content in this publication 
are “Your Vocation,” “How To Judge a School or College,” “Racine 
Junior College” (an institution maintained by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin in the Racine Vocational School), 
“Suggestions about Applying for a Job,” “Ways To Locate Open- 
ings,” “What To Do if You Don’t Get a Job,” and “Have You 
Considered the Vocational School?” 


Permanent record form Principal A. C. Utton of the high school 
used by small high school at North Troy, Vermont, reports his ex- 
periences in developing a system of effec- 
tive permanent records. North Troy High School is described as a 
small school. Examination of the form now in use shows it to be 
much more nearly comprehensive of all essential information con- 
cerning pupils than most forms in use in schools of the size. 
In addition to the usual record of marks, which on this form ex- 
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tends through six years, and certain other standard items, space is 
provided for entries concerning school activities, standardized tests, 
information concerning parents, “Education and work plans,” 
‘Placement and follow-up,” and a “Personality record.” The fea- 
ture last named provides for entries of ratings on ability to learn, 
quantity of work, quality of work, industry, initiative, co-operative- 
ness and adaptability, leadership ability, dependability, personal 
appearance, and disposition. A special procedure in securing ratings 
on these traits has been devised that involves checking one of five 
statements indicating different levels on each trait. No entry is made 
on the permanent record unless two teachers agree on a given trait. 

The forms, which are on sheets eleven by eight and a quarter 
inches in size, were reproduced by multigraphing. The records are 
kept in a post binder, with each class and the alumni section in 
alphabetical order. The system was installed with the help of an 
N.Y.A. worker. Expense of the project, not including the work, was 
about ten dollars. 


Providing two free-study In the high school at North Bend, Wash- 
days in each school week ington, pupils attend regular classes only 

three days of each school week. On Mon- 
days and Wednesdays they are free to use their time as they them- 
selves plan. In describing the program, Superintendent L. C. Wright 
says that pupils “stress as they see need and concentrate free from 
teacher interruption.” They are “free from disconcerting bells, free 
to think through, free to do better.” A story by a reporter to the 
Seatile Post-Inielligencer describes the operation of the plan as fol- 
lows: 

On Mondays and Wednesdays there are no forma! classes. Students report 
when they wish, leave school as soon as they believe their work is done. They 
wander from room to room, talk among themselves, consult their teachers if they 
desire, or engage in any one of the school’s numerous extra-curriculum activities. 
They may play ping-pong or run through a chemistry experiment. With the 
French teacher at 9:12 A.M. they may be discussing irregular verbs, with the 
English teacher at 10:05 A.M. George Eliot’s Silas Marner, and with the 
geometry teacher at 10:23 the axiom that the sum of the squares of two sides of 
a right-angle triangle is equal to the square of the hypotenuse. 

They may go home then, if they wish, but—oddly enough—they don’t. 
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Superintendent Wright says they study harder on Mondays and Wednesdays 
than on other days. 

On Tuesdays and Thursdays they have formal classes. But only on Tuesdays 
do teachers “instruct” them in the accepted sense. On Thursdays they “in- 
struct” teacher, tell her and other members of the class what they’ve learned 
about the subject. Teacher on this day sits in the back of the room with her 
hands folded, responding when she’s spoken to. 

Friday is “Achievement Day.” On Fridays students of the North Bend High 
School have mass assemblies, programs embracing all subjects in the curriculum 
and some that are not. 


Hiking clubs organized An item from Knoxville, Tennessee, re- 
by pupils in a high school ports that the proximity of the city to the 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
has stimulated organization of hiking clubs among high-school pu- 
pils. The club in the senior high school issues an annual handbook 
containing rules, regulations, and schedules for the monthly hikes. 


A free-reading program An elective course in free reading has 
in the junior high school been offered in the Longfellow Junior 

High School of Morris, Minnesota, of 
which Donald L. Burrus is principal. A report of experience with the 
course, which was in part conducted under experimental conditions, 
has been prepared by Miss Margaret Ludenia, the school librarian 
and instructor in reading. Brevity of the report, which is called 
“Reading Just for Fun,” permits quoting it in full. 

One of the most delightful days in a librarian’s life is that day when, as the 
culmination of her efforts and desires, the school curriculum offers a course in 
“reading just for fun.” This pleasure has been mine because the principal of the 
junior high school felt, as I did, that reading is the cornerstone of education. 
Without reading ability that is up to his grade level, the pupil cannot keep up 
with his regular studies. Without a reading background and a taste for good 
books, he cannot build up a2 adequate vocabulary. Knowing that the best way 
to read better is to read more, and more widely, we felt that a course in reading 
deserved a place in the junior high school curriculum. For lack of a better name 
and because mystery is always attractive, we called the course “Free Reading.” 
We explained that the class was designed to give pupils more time to read for 
pleasure, and we made the course elective. 

On registration day we were astonished by the number of pupils who wished 
to join the class. Evidently they too felt the need for more time to read. Surely 
they did not select the course because they felt it would be a snap, for not one 
abused the privileges afforded during this period. 
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At the very beginning of the year the pupils were made to feel that the class 
was theirs and that its success or failure depended on them. The objectives of 
the course were: (1) the stimulation of interest in reading for fun, (2) develop- 
ment of a wide field of interests in reading, and (3) the encouragement of better 
reading habits. 

The first objective was most easily attained. The interest was there, or the 
pupils would not have registered for the class. What remained was to keep that 
interest alive. One of the most successful ways was the giving of voluntary oral 
reports by members of the class. The atmosphere of the class was always in- 
formal, and even the most backward pupil felt no hesitancy in telling about the 
“swell book”’ he was reading. It was not required that the report take any par- 
ticular form; it was enough if the author and the title were clearly stated. At 
this stage in the experiment the only formal requirement was a notebook record 
of books read during or because of the course. This record gave the author, the 
title, the main characters, and the pupil’s rating or judgment of the book, as 
well as the date when the book was read. 

At the beginning of the school year a testing program for the entire junior 
high school was set up. The New Stanford Reading Test was used to determine 
the reading abilities of all the pupils. Two interesting facts were brought to light. 
The first and more important was that the pupils who had elected to take this 
course were not the best readers but those of mediocre and low reading abilities. 
The second was that, with few exceptions, the pupils were below grade level in 
reading ability because of vocabulary deficiencies. Naturally this finding led us 
to give one day each week to more formal reading training. Word games, 
pronunciation, and meaning “spelldowns” were engaged in enthusiastically by 
the group. In one drill that was popular, the class members clipped articles from 
newspapers and brought them to class. They were allowed to clip any article 
that they thought interesting or unusual. In class they were given an oppor- 
tunity to read the clipping to the class; each pupil was responsible for the mean- 
ing and the pronunciation of all the words in his article but he could ask any 
member in the group to explain any word that it contained. The pupil who knew 
and contributed the most words unfamiliar to the others received the highest 
score. This technique resulted in the appearance of some rather spectacular 
journalism, but it developed vocabulary consciousness. 

Book Week gave the teacher an opportunity to introduce new types of books 
to the class, for they were allowed to spend the class period at the public library 
browsing among the new books that were on display for the week. The day 
following this visit was spent discussing the new books, with both teacher and 
pupils contributing to the conversation. At the end of the period pupils made 
out lists of books that they intended to read. 

As the year progressed, the class procedure varied only enough to introduce 
more stimulating methods and to discard those that were unsuccessful. 

At the end of the school year Form W of the New Stanford test was given to 
the whole student body, and comparisons were made between the free-reading 
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group and those who were not members. We called the free-reading group the 
“experimental” group and the nonmembers the “control” group. First we ascer- 
tained by intelligence-quotient ratings and subjective teacher ratings that the 
control group was superior to the experimental group in educational ability as 
well as native ability. Then the two groups were compared as to gain in rank in 
the whole student body and as to gain in points. The members of the control 
group had made a gain of seven in rank, while the experimental group had ad- 
vanced thirteen places. The gain in points was 41, or 82 months, for the control 
group and 73, or 146 months, for the experimental group. With two or three 
exceptions, the most spectacular gains were made by the pupils most retarded, 
as shown by the pretest. 

Another fact brought to light through the analysis of the tests was that the 
pretest showed a negative correlation between intelligence and reading age, 
while a positive correlation was shown between the intelligence quotient and the 
retest. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory results were those most intangible: the pupils’ 
awakening interest in leisure-time reading, their increased awareness of the 
necessity for good reading habits in meeting the requirements of the modern 
curriculum, and, lastly, the development of the library habit. 


CALLS TO ACTION IN BEHALF OF YOUTH 


N EVERY hand one hears of the great predicament of American 
O youth, millions of whom are out of employment. Many inter- 
ested organizations and personages, fully aware of the need, are 
calling for action in the direction of finding suitable occupations or 
opportunities for training. We are proud to publish in this issue two 
of the most forceful exhortations to constructive action among the 
multitude that have been heard, one by the former President and the 
other by an educational leader now at work in one of the nation’s 
agencies for service to youth. 

All the cogent advocacy of action should soon yield widespread 
and large-scale effort and results. 


THe SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN EXTENDS TO ANOTHER STATE 


nag word from Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is that on January 8 
the students in the last two high-school years and the two 
junior-college years moved into a new plant designed and erected to 
serve the top unit in the school system which, since September, has 
been operating on the six-four-four plan. Pupils in Grades VII-X 
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now have full use of the high-school building, which was seriously 
inadequate for housing a secondary-school program extending from 
Grade VII through the second college year. 

H. E. Wrinkle, superintendent of the Bartlesville schools, writes 
that erection of the commodious new plant, costing about a half- 
million dollars, was financed by funds from three sources, namely, 
bond and building fund levies, a federal grant, and a gift from a local 
private foundation, the Frank Phillips Foundation, Incorporated. 
The plant consists of two buildings, one a classroom building “‘to be 
used for the academic phases of the educational program” and the 
other “‘for the industrial-arts—fieldhouse aspect of the program where 
all the noisy organizations” can be centralized. 

The following paragraphs from a statement by Superintendent 
Wrinkle describe the steps in commitment to the plan and the argu- 
ments presented in its support. 


For several years the problem of how best to solve the seriously crowded con- 
ditions in the Junior-Senior High School and Junior College of Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, was frequently discussed in school-board, faculty, and parent-teacher 
association circles. The chief criticism or concern of the parents was not that 
there were some eighteen hundred pupils jam-packed into a building designed 
for twelve hundred but that immature seventh- and eighth-grade children must 
attend school in the same building with the more mature senior high school and 
junior-college students. Several solutions to the problem were suggested. A few 
people thought that Grade VII should be returned to the elementary schools; 
some recommended a separate building for Grades VII and VIII; and others 
suggested that provisions should be made for an inevitably larger junior college. 

After several statistical and graphical reports had been given periodically to 
interested civic organizations, interpreting the results of various studies and 
surveys that had been made of population and enrolment trends and of char- 
acteristics of the community, the Board of Education requested the super- 
intendent of schools to make definite recommendations concerning (1) the type 
of school organization apparently best suited to this progressive oil center of 
eighteen thousand population and (2) the new building program necessary to 
serve adequately the needs of the organization proposed. 

In the belief that it is the next step forward in American education, the so- 
called “‘six-four-four plan” was recommended—six years in the elementary 
grades, four years (Grades VII—X) in the junior high school, and four years 
(Grades XI-XIV) in the upper unit. Briefly, some of the arguments given for 
the recommendation included: (1) enrolment trends—a decrease in elementary- 
school enrolment and a spectacular increase in high-school enrolment as the 
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employable age and vocational-training requirements are raised; (2) decrease in 
the employment of youth—standardization of industrial processes and recent 
legislation have forced youth of high-school and junior-college age to choose 
between schools and idleness; (3) immaturity of high-school graduates—college 
life away from home requires too much mature judgment and self-direction, in 
the opinion of many parents; (4) more high-school graduates will continue work 
in local college—many are financially unable to go away to college; (5) better 
integrated curriculums—continuous, related subject matter from Grades XI to 
XIV, a sharp break between Grades XII and XIII being eliminated; (6) in- 
creased offerings—the probable increase in the enrolment in the college division 
will permit the introduction of a greater variety of courses to meet the needs of 
the students; (7) psychological—there is an inherent educational advantage in a 
four-year school at the junior-senior high school level: six or seven years is too 
long to stay in one building, and a two-year period is too short for guidance 
purposes; and (8) recommended by many leading educators. 

The statement also includes a formulation of the “philosophy of 
the school” in which it is asserted to be the policy of this highest unit 
in the system “to accept as a student any individual who by reason 
of age and experience is qualified to profit from its program.” The 
purpose is to serve both as a “preparatory” and as a “finishing” 
school. 

For those students who may desire to enter some senior college or university, 
courses may be taken which will adequately prepare them for admission without 
examination or deficiencies. For those who may complete their formal education 
upon graduation from junior college, a number of terminal or vocational courses 
will be offered. 


Superintendent Wrinkle is well aware that “many intervening 
steps will have to be taken before the upper unit of the six-four-four 
plan can be developed into a continuous, integrated four-year pro- 
gram of education for all the youth of the community,” but he be- 
lieves that the new arrangement “‘is the best type of organization for 
this city.” 


SIGNIFICANT DISCUSSION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


|. norm the foregoing item concerning the development in 
Bartlesville has to do with the junior college, special mention 
may be made here of a significant article on this institution by 
Frederick J. Kelly, chief of the Division of Higher Education in the 
federal Office of Education. The article appeared in the January is- 
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sue of School Life and is called ‘Problems Confronting the Junior 
College.” After a brief discussion of conditions calling for the devel- 
opment of the junior college, the article considers (1) the relation of 
the junior college to high schools, (2) the relation to colleges, (3) the 
relation to state-wide planning, (4) the relation to federal aid for 
vocational education, and (5) the relation to federal programs such 
as the Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The article is too long to be reproduced in full, but 
certain paragraphs on all but one, the second, of these problems are 
quoted. 


RELATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TO H1iGH SCHOOLS 


Since high schools as at present organized cannot in the great majority of 
cases give an adequate program cf vocational education and since much of 
the vocational education desired should be continued in years beyond the high 
school, it is necessary for close integration to be established between the high 
schools and junior colleges if adequate vocational training is to be available for 
the large numbers who need it. This close integration requires first that the 
junior colleges should not limit their enrolment to those who have completed 
high school but should make their appeal also to students who find that further 
work in the academic high school is not what they need. This integration should 
also be built on the assumption that the small high school in many communities 
might well terminate its work with the tenth grade and depend upon the high 
school or the junior college, which serves a larger area, to complete the work of 
the eleventh and twelfth grades as well as to give the work of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades. 

In other words, if the junior college is to play the part that it must play in 
affording vocational education to a larger number of young people whose local 
community high schools cannot provide it, the junior college must be an institu- 
tion reaching down to include at least the eleventh and twelfth grades. It seems 
to me, therefore, that the junior college should be thought of not as a two-year 
institution superimposed upon a four-year high school but should be thought of 
as a four-year institution to provide the eleventh and twelfth grades for such 
communities as cannot well provide them, as well as to provide the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades for the larger communities. Such a junior college should 
have a scheme of vocational curriculums of varying lengths, should have termi- 
nal courses of civic and social value, and where necessary should have work 
comparable with the first two years of colleges and universities, thus making it 
possible for students to continue their education beyond the junior college if 
they so desire. The stress, however, should be upon the vocational and terminal 
courses designed for those who do not expect to attend universities and col- 
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RELATION TO STATE-WIDE PLANNING 


The type of permissive legislation for junior colleges which leaves the com- 
munity helpless to maintain anything but a two-year liberal-arts college thwarts 
rather than helps in the development of the kind of junior college which is 
needed to round out the public educational system of this country. Until the 
state plans for the establishment of a system of junior colleges adequately sup- 
ported to carry on the proper functions of the junior college, no satisfactory 
development is likely to take place. If, however, the state shares the responsi- 
bility for the location of the junior colleges, for the course of study of the junior 
colleges, and for their financing, then the junior colleges can render a satisfactory 
service to the state. Such a system of junior colleges can save the cost of main- 
taining a large number of expensive and inefficient small senior high schools, 
they can make available vocational training in a wide variety of vocations, they 
can train for civic and social effectiveness those young people who do not carry 
their education beyond the junior college, and they can be a constant source of 
inspiration and education to both youth and adults of their respective com- 
munities. 


RELATION TO FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


At the time the Smith-Hughes law was passed in 1917, junior colleges had 
developed but little. It was natural, therefore, for the bill to restrict the use of 
federal funds to courses ‘‘of less than college grade.’”’ With the development of 
junior colleges intimately associated with public high schools, it seems clear that 
vocational education should be permitted anywhere in the senior high school and 
junior-college course which best serves the interests of the students and the 
communities. 

The arguments which prevailed twenty years ago to obtain federal aid for 
vocational education in the high school apply with equal force if not even more 
emphatically to the need for aid for vocational education in the junior college. 
The junior college is being compelled to limit its offerings to the liberal-arts 
courses because of the prohibitive expense of maintaining suitable vocational 
courses. It would seem desirable, therefore, for the federal program of voca- 
tional education to be so expanded as to stimulate the development of vocational 
courses in the junior colleges, just as the present vocational-education program 
has stimulated the development of vocational-education courses in the high 
schools. 


RELATION TO FEDERAL PROGRAMS SUCH AS THE C.C.C. AND THE N.Y.A. 

During the depression the federal government has found it desirable to 
develop activities of particular interest to youth such as the C.C.C. and the 
N.Y.A. These have had wide significance both as work programs and as educa- 
tion programs. As time goes on, it seems to be increasingly clear that the central 
purpose of all these programs must be their development of the individual 
youth rather than their conservation of natural resources. 
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Accordingly they should ultimately be integrated with the education pro- 
grams maintained by the states. Work programs such as prevail in the C.C.C. 
camps are important for many boys without regard to the boys’ economic status. 
Part-time work and part-time education are combinations which should be en- 
couraged for large numbers of young people without regard to whether they are 
in need of financial relief. Intimate relations with industry must be established 
and maintained by all the types of educational institutions which expect their 
students to go into industry when they complete the program of study and 
training. For all these and many other reasons the junior college, as described 
above, might well become the nucleus for developing work programs and con- 
servation programs of all sorts in order that proper education could thus be made 
available for young people who need work as a part of their educational training. 

Federal subsidies, therefore, to assist in the development of a system of junior 
colleges or vocational schools which would be expected to take on many of the 
functions now performed by the Civilian Conservation Corps and by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration would seem to be a logical end toward which the 
country might well look. 


PRINCIPALS’ OPINIONS ON CERTAIN ISSUES 

T A conference of principals presided over by Dean J. B. Edmon- 
A son, of the University of Michigan, and held in connection with 
the last annual meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the principals in attendance were asked to 
answer twenty yes-or-no questions relating to secondary-school 
policy. According to Dean Edmonson’s report of the conference, 
published in a recent number of the North Central Association Quar- 
terly under the caption “Opinions of High-School Principals on 
Selected Issues,” replies were secured from ‘‘264 individuals having 
administrative duties in secondary schools scattered throughout the 
twenty states included in the membership of the association.” The 
twenty questions are grouped under three headings. These head- 
ings, the questions, and the numbers of “yes” and “‘no or doubtful” 
answers are given below. The paragraph of “(Comment”’ following 
each question has been omitted. The votes on the issues are reported 
here less on the assumption that the issues involved are thus easily 
settled than in the belief that readers will be interested in the posi- 
tions taken by the administrative officers represented. 


OPINIONS ON THE HiGH ScHOOL’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUTH 
QuESTION 1: Should we decrease our emphasis on high-school graduation and 
the completion of high-school work in four years and encourage people under 
nineteen years of age to remain in school until they can secure employment or 
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enter some other educational institution? Replies: Yes, 160; No or doubtful, 
104. 

QUESTION 2: Should the average high school provide placement service and 
attempt to find work for young men and women? Replies: Yes, 229; No or 
doubtful, 35. 

QUESTION 3: Should the high school eliminate the pupil-loafer who is more 
than seventeen years of age? Replies: Yes, 168; No or doubtful, 96. 

QueEstTIon 4: Should three kinds of high-school graduation certificates be 
issued rather than one general certificate? Replies: Yes, 178; No or doubtful, 86. 

QUESTION 5: Do employers of young people want them to be highly skilled 
in particular kinds of vocational work? Replies: Yes, 48; No or doubtful, 216. 

QUESTION 6: Has the N.Y.A. student plan been of sufficient value to the high 
school to warrant its continuance as a permanent policy of the federal govern- 
ment? Replies: Yes, 145; No or doubtful, r19. 


OPINIONS ON THE CURRICULUM OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


QuESTION 1: Has the time arrived when it is feasible to secure fairly uniform 
selection of core-curriculum materials for secondary schools? Replies: Yes, 126; 
No or doubtful, 138. 

QUESTION 2: Have the programs of civic instruction in our high schools been 
notably strengthened in recent years? Replies: Yes, 192; No or doubtful, 72. 

QUESTION 3: Should a high school give credit toward graduation for work for 
wages during vacation periods, especially during the summer period? Replies: 
Yes, 107; No or doubtful, 157. 

Question 4: Should the high school offer instruction in child training and 
family problems? Replies: Yes, 240; No or doubtful, 24. 

QUESTION 5: Is the Carnegie unit outmoded as a device for measuring credit 
in the secondary school? Replies: Yes, 111; No or doubtful, 153. 

QUESTION 6: Do college-admission officers refuse credit for new high-school 
courses that do not carry the traditional descriptive titles? Replies: Yes, 119; 
No or doubtful, 145. 

QuEsTION 7: Can the average teacher be trusted to present controversial 
issues in the classroom of a senior high school in such a way as to avoid adverse 
criticism by patrons? Replies: Yes, 98; No or doubtful, 166. 


OPINIONS ON SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


QUESTION 1: Has the home room become outmoded? Replies: Yes, 39; No 
or doubtful, 225. 

QUESTION 2: Should state-wide music festivals, debates, and other similar 
contests or demonstrations be encouraged? Replies: Yes, 66; No or doubtful, 
198. 

QUESTION 3: Does the old type of commencement program with an effective 
commencement address create more local interest in schools than the new type 
with its marked emphasis on the contributions of the graduates? Replies: Yes, 
74; No or doubtful, 190. 
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QUESTION 4: Are the various meetings of local, regional, and state profes- 
sional organizations now taking an unwarranted amount of time of high-school 
principals? Replies: Yes, 63; No or doubtful, 2or. 

QUESTION 5: Should a classroom teacher be advised to take a Master’s degree 
in a teaching field? Replies: Yes, 187; No or doubtful, 77. 

QUESTION 6: Should a classroom teacher be advised to take a Master’s degree 
in education? Replies: Yes, 26; No or doubtful, 238. 

QUESTION 7: Has inspection or visitation of high schools by state agencies or 
higher institutions outlived its original usefulness? Replies: Yes, 110; No or 
doubtful, 154. 


A Day’s Work OF THE SCHOOL NURSE 


WoO nurses in secondary schools of Baltimore, Miss Anne R. 

Foster of the Patterson Park High School, and Miss Katherine 
A. Schultz of the Polytechnic Institute, have collaborated in the 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education in a description of the school nurse’s 
typical day. The description is brief enough to be quoted in full. 
Readers may find it interesting to compare this record with the 
activities of similar functions and workers in other schools. 


“Never a dull moment” may truthfully be said about the average day of the 
school nurse. From the time of arrival at 8:30 a.M., from the moment she dons 
her white uniform, her day becomes colored with many interesting duties fre- 
quently including grave responsibilities. Before nine o’clock the health suite may 
contain several students who are suffering from a hastily eaten breakfast, a sud- 
den cold, or some obscure ache. First-aid advice or bandaging is given, and only 
a few must wait for the coming of the school doctor. 

After the first rush is over, there are students to be found and prepared for 
the complete examination given annually by the doctor. The four-page history 
and examination record is started by the nurse who usually gives the sight and 
hearing tests and then takes notes as the doctor proceeds. Whenever this ex- 
amination reveals defects that need correction, the parents are notified by letter 
and invited to have a conference with the nurse. At this conference the nurse 
explains the purpose of the school physical examination and interprets the find- 
ings, generally telling the parents wherein their child is normal and where medi- 
cal attention is required. When the parents ask what should be done, the nurse 
first refers them to the family doctor. If financial circumstances will not allow 
the student to be placed under a doctor’s care, the nurse writes a letter of recom- 
mendation to some clinic of the parents’ choice and thus the correction of the 
student’s defect is begun. 

Sometimes parents ignore the first notice of the student’s defect for as long as 
a month, and then a form letter is dispatched urging the parents to have the 
defect corrected immediately. If this notice is also ignored, the nurse, in the 
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more serious cases, endeavors to contact the parents personally. The vocational- 
guidance counselors assist greatly in obtaining the co-operation of parents by 
stressing the importance of health in relation to good scholarship. 

For each student examined a chart is kept giving his past medical history, the 
findings of the school doctor, the record of notices to parents, and the dates on 
which defects were corrected. Another form of record applies to pupils who come 
to the infirmary for treatment. In case of accident still another form is used, a 
copy of which is sent to the Baltimore Safety Council. Entering the data on 
these charts takes much of the nurse’s after-school time. 

Before a student is allowed to practice for any school team, the school nurse 
and the coach arrange for an examination of his heart and lungs. Doubtful cases 
are rechecked frequently, and close supervision is maintained. When games are 
played which require physical contact, a doctor or nurse is always present. 

Another duty of the nurse is to provide immediate care for any student who 
becomes ill or injured during the course of the day. First aid is always given at 
once, and if the injury is serious, arrangements are made for further treatment. 
For example, John Smith fell in the mechanical drawing room cutting his ear 
severely. The laceration needed sutures. Mrs. Smith was reached by telephone. 
She in turn called the family physician who advised that Johnny be taken to the 
South Baltimore General Hospital where he happened to be at the time. The 
school nurse accompanied the boy and met Mrs. Smith at the hospital. With 
Johnny in the competent hands of the doctor, the nurse returned to school to 
resume her duties there. 

The student who pretends an ailment is thoroughly examined but must return 
to class. 

Few people realize that there is a Maryland state law, passed in 1918, which 
requires physical activities of all students. Consequently no student is excused 
from the regular physical activities without a recommendation by both the fam- 
ily physician and the school doctor. Should these two physicians disagree, a 
form letter is sent to the latter notifying him of the law and requesting him to 
allow some form of physical activity even though limited. If on the other hand 
the school doctor finds that any form of exercise would be harmful to the stu- 
dent, both the student and the family are notified. Thus the school is protected 
from undue criticism should the student later be debarred from entering the 
public service. 


WuHo’s For MarcH 


The authors of articles THE HONORABLE HERBERT HOOVER, as 
in the current issue is well known, is at present adding to his 

long record of public service by acting as 
director of the Finnish relief fund. CHartes H. Jupp, professor 
emeritus of education, University of Chicago; at present educational 
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adviser of the National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Jutan C. ALpRIcH, teacher of social studies and director of guidance 
at Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri. DUANE 
ROBINSON, instructor in sociology at Whitworth College, Spokane, 
Washington. JoHN J. CROWLEY, instructor in social and life science 
at Polytechnic High School, Riverside, California. Homer J. Situ, 
professor of industrial education at the University of Minnesota. 
T. E. SEXAUER, associate professor of vocational education at Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. RutH 
TOWNSEND LEHMAN, associate professor of home-economics educa- 
tion at Ohio State University. FREDERICK J. WEERSING, professor 
of education at the University of Southern California. ANNE E. 
PIERCE, associate professor of music and head of the Department of 
Music in the Experimental Schools at the University of Iowa. W. G. 
WHITFORD, associate professor of art education at the University of 
Chicago. D. K. Brace, professor of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


The writers of reviews Wi1LtiAMA. BROWNELL, professor of edu- 
in the current issue cational psychology at Duke University. 


G. W. RosENLor, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Nebraska and secretary of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. CHARLES W. 
BoaRDMAN, professor of education at the University of Minnesota. 
Victor H. Nott, head of the Department of Education at Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, 
Michigan. PALMER O. JoHNSON, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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ADDRESS AT THE CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 
DINNER OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION’ 


HERBERT HOOVER 


* 


I Am glad to attend a gathering where the subject is not what we 
are to do about Europe, but what we are to do about some things 
in the United States. These are indeed times of confused thought, of 
rampant malign forces, and of loosened moorings from those things 
which give faith and hope. At this moment the greatest service 
America can do for the world is to put our own house in order. It 
must prove the enduring values of free men. 

The European war is the greatest tragedy in the world. But we 
also have ten million unemployed. The world needs a demonstra- 
tion that a free people can solve the economic disorders so that these 
ten million of our people can have productive jobs. A large part of 
them are young people whose eager search for a start in life is being 
frustrated. 

At no point is free government more on trial today than in the 
opportunity and faith in the future that it offers to youth. And it is 
the frustrated and disappointed youth who cannot get a chance who 
has the greatest right to complain of our civilization. Until that is 
solved we have not demonstrated that our system is the best in the 
world. 

This unemployment situation bears directly upon your tasks. 
There are estimated to be 140,000 youth in this city alone, between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, who have never had a job—and 
they have trod these streets unceasingly looking and searching for it. 
This organization is seeking to extend to them a helping hand, a 
word of encouragement, and we are here to give you support. 

And your problem, of course, extends in many directions beyond 
the unemployed. One of the obvious results of this civilization of 
ours has been these enormous concentrations of human beings in 

* Held in New York City on November 2, 1939. 
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great cities. That has shifted greatly the whole basis of family rela- 
tions. These great cities have become in one aspect the most lone- 
some places in the world. One does not know one’s neighbor across 
the hall. Another consequence is that the normal outlets of the 
young human animal are covered with bricks and cement. These 
endless cave dwellings and paved streets have wiped out the family 
yard and the open fields. Adventure with nature and on the sand lot 
is largely gone. Yet by nature the young human animal is endowed 
with a sense of curiosity and a sense of adventure. He is gregarious, 
he is friendly, and he desires to hunt in the pack. He has unlimited 
energy. Somewhere, somehow, he is going to find associates and an 
outlet. 

So that you and a score of other organizations are working to 
provide the facilities where this unlimited energy can be worked off, 
where this desire for association and friendship can be satisfied, 
where the faith of our fathers may be kept alight, where this sense of 
adventure can be satisfied by organized sport. And in the training of 
sportsmanship you are providing the second greatest of all moral 
foundations. 

There are many reasons why all this must be done. Where it is not 
done, then a new cancer in our civilization at once finds its medium 
for growth. That is gangsterism. Indeed that spirit is one of the 
most destructive forces creeping into American life. We have al- 
ways had hoodlums. Every nation has them. But it is only in recent 
years that the spirit of hoodlumism has become organized, It has its 
origins mostly in the youth who is forced onto the pavements of our 
towns looking for the release of his energies. This gangster spirit is 
more than a street mob. In its adult form it has spread over the 
nation in groups definitely organized for plunder or privilege, having 
its own agents for lawless bodily threats and brutality. And I am not 
discussing alone the gangster organizations which prey upon vice. 
That same spirit and same form of organization express themselves 
in rackets. It is this same gangster spirit and gang organization that 
have seized control of some of our labor unions despite the efforts of 
their better leaders. With “goon squads,”’ “beef squads,” “‘elbow- 
men,” and gunmen they are intimidating fellow-workmen and minor 
employers. We have seen this same gangster spirit on the employers’ 
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side in organized strikebreakers and paid thugs. This same gangster 
spirit expresses itself in the political machines which control some of 
our municipal governments, plundering their taxpayers and con- 
trolling elections by corruption and intimidation by gunmen. The 
spirit and organization of Al Capone differ not at all from the spirit 
of Pendergast. And the spirit and method of both of them do not 
differ from the groups who now control both Russia and Germany. 
That is its development on nation-wide scale. Cunning organization 
and organized thuggery are the foundations of all of them. And if 
you examine them all, you will find they are largely fed by the 
products of the pavement and frustrated youth. Yours is an organi- 
zation given to prevent these evils at their source. 

I have no desire to be either horrific or pessimistic. I am one of 
those who believe we can yet solve these problems. I believe yours 
and similar organizations are making a magnificent contribution. 
Nor do I despair that opportunity can be opened to our youth. 
There are new frontiers; the new openings of American life can be 
made larger, more attractive, and more stimulating to youth than 
our generation ever enjoyed. They can be found in the new world 
that science and invention are daily opening for opportunity to new 
enterprise. We have no occasion to despair because of the disap- 
pearance of the great land frontiers of the West. More people today 
have jobs and a better standard of living from the applications of 
electricity and the gas engine alone than were provided to new 
farmers by the whole nineteenth-century movement westward. And 
these people on the new frontiers of science have in reality more zest 
in life, more adventure, and more opportunity than the much ex- 
tolled prairie farmer ever had. Our laboratories today are making 
new frontiers and new opportunities as never before. When we can 
release the energies of American enterprise to unfold them, we shall 
again open the doors of opportunity and employment. 

Nor is that the sole source of opportunity. For 150 years God- 
fearing people under the blessings of freedom built up quite a plant 
and equipment on this continent. It teems with millions of farms 
and homes and cattle and pigs. There are railroads, highways, power 
plants and factories, stores and banks, and money-changers. There 
are towns and magnificent cities. There are newspapers, colleges, li- 
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braries, orchestras, bands, radios, and other noises. It is very sad, 
but did it ever occur to you that all the people who live in these 
houses and all those who run this complicated machine are going to 
die? Just as sure as death the job goes to youth. And they can im- 
prove the job of their fathers. And while we are concerned with the 
140,000 youth in this city who are yet without a start in life, there 
are three or four times as many who have found this beginning. The 
picture is not all black. 

But even these gleams of encouragement do not relieve our re- 
sponsibilities one atom toward the problems presented here tonight. 
Until we have made our economic and social system function more 
perfectly, such organizations as yours are doubly needed. And even 
when our system comes to function perfectly, there is still the vast 
field of morals and of the spirit. That can never slacken, for that 
battle must be renewed with every generation. And it must be re- 
newed now as never before. 
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THE INDUCTION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 
INTO ADULTHOOD: 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
National Youth Administration, Washington, D.C. 


* 


HOST of young people in this country, conservatively estimated 

to number at least four million, are unadjusted in their rela- 
tions to social and economic conditions. They are out of school and 
unemployed. They have not been able to make the normal transi- 
tion from dependent youth to independent adulthood. They find the 
doors of industry closed to them. They find the farms of the country 
overcrowded. They have nothing to do but wait in the hope—which 
seems to be vain—that conditions will change and bring back once 
more employment for all and opportunities for young people to 
establish themselves readily in gainful occupations. 

Former President Hoover, in an address which he made on No- 
vember 2, had this to say: 

At no point is free government more on trial today than in the opportunity 
and faith in the future that it offers to youth. And it is the frustrated and dis- 
appointed youth who cannot get a chance who has the greatest right to com- 
plain of our civilization. Until that is solved, we have not demonstrated that our 
system is the best in the world There are estimated to be 140,000 youth 
in this city [New York] alone, between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five, who 
have never had a job—and they have trod these streets unceasingly looking and 
searching for it.? 

The statement made by Mr. Hoover and the facts which lie back 
of the statement are of very special interest to this group because 
the American Vocational Association, more than any other educa- 
tional association, has concerned itself with the occupational and 
economic problems of young people. Indeed, it may be said that this 

t Address delivered on December 7, 1939, before the American Vocational Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

2 Mr. Hoover’s complete address is published in this number of the School Review 
on pages 177-80. 
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association has taken a hand in the solution of national problems 
relating to all industry as well as the solution of problems of adjust- 
ment of youth. It is fitting, therefore, that from your platform 
should go out the demand for adoption of measures that will prevent 
the disappointment and the frustration which Mr. Hoover so vividly 
describes as a menace to American civilization. 

We all know that some measures have been taken to provide for the 
salvaging of a certain number of the least fortunate young people of 
this nation. In 1933 the federal administration observed that a great 
many boys were wandering up and down the land, looking for places 
in which to establish themselves in reasonably promising careers. 
Many of these boys were following the tradition of American life and 
were seeking opportunities to grow up with the West. They were 
going on freight trains to that region where generations had found 
unoccupied land. Then on other freight trains they were coming 
back to the older settlements in the East because they found that 
the West is no longer the land of boundless opportunity about which 
they had heard. The West has been used up. Many of this roving 
band of boys had left homes where they felt themselves to be in- 
tolerable burdens. They belonged to families which were crushed 
under economic burdens unloaded on them by an industrial system 
over which they had no control. What could government do under 
the circumstances? It gathered the boys together in camps and gave 
them work which was of importance to the nation. The boys in those 
camps have made roads, planted forests, conserved soil which had 
been endangered and in some cases literally destroyed by ignorant 
and wasteful methods of agriculture. 

The only branch of the government which was competent to act 
effectively in the emergency was the army. The army can build bar- 
racks and can feed whole companies on short notice. Local commu- 
nities could not cope with the situation, nor could the individual 
states. The national government, with its financial resources and its 
army, came to the rescue and performed a feat which could not have 
been otherwise performed. 

There was very little criticism of the action of the federal govern- 
ment when the camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps were set 
up. So far as the school people of the country were concerned, there 
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was no criticism. These boys were out of school. Since it was the 
habit of the schools of that day, and is unfortunately the habit of 
most schools even today, to dismiss from mind anyone who has left 
school, the school people were complacent about the camps. The 
labor people were somewhat disturbed. They had to be assured that 
the boys in the camps would not be used on work that would other- 
wise be done by adults. They had to be assured that the camps were 
not proselyting stations for the army. Organized labor was reassured 
by the appointment of a labor man as administrator of the camps. 

The United States Commissioner of Education of that date, with 
insight which has proved to be prophetic, saw at once that it is quite 
impossible to bring young people together in camps and give them 
nothing but food, shelter, and work. He made a plea, which was 
acted on promptly by the President, for the appointment in the 
camps of educational advisers who should supply what every young 
person needs, namely, continuation education. The concept of relief 
cannot be applied to young people. They are at the beginning of 
life. The open road before them makes it impossible to think of them 
as subjects of public charity. They did not come into the world of 
their own choice. They cannot be pushed aside as useless baggage 
by society. They have a right to demand opportunity. Society, 
when it deals with youth, is paying an obligation, not doling out 
relief. It is investing in futures. It is protecting itself against the 
dangerous consequences which threaten if young people are neg- 
lected. The camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps are centers 
for the maintenance of national morale. 

It is unfortunate that school people, as the sponsors of youth, have 
not been more active in encouraging the development of a vigorous 
educational program in the camps. Regarding the enrollees as out- 
of-school youths, school people have in general left these camps to 
the army, to labor, and to the educational advisers designated by the 
Office of Education. These advisers, with wholly inadequate equip- 
ment, have undertaken the difficult task of carrying on such instruc- 
tion as the young men can be induced to attend voluntarily after the 
day’s work is completed. 

If the educators of this country have been remiss with respect to 
the camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, what can one say, 
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with due regard to the demands of moderation in public address, 
regarding their attitude with respect to the next move that the 
federal government found itself compelled to make? 

In 1935, two years after the camps were organized, it became 
evident that there were still a vast number of unadjusted youths 
who were not provided for. The federal government set up a second 
agency, paralleling the Civilian Conservation Corps but capable 
under its charter of operating with greater flexibility and over a 
wider range. This new agency, the National Youth Administration, 
has undertaken to provide, in some measure, for girls as well as for 
boys. It has gone into local communities rather than taken young 
people into camps removed from these communities. It has used 
some of the funds provided by Congress to keep young people in 
secondary schools and colleges. It has put a part of its energy into 
the organization of miscellaneous work projects wherever it could 
find any public service that it could render. In cities and in the coun- 
try it has taken care each year of young people out of school and 
unemployed. 

One of the most difficult tasks confronting the National Youth 
Administration has been to make itself understood by persons who 
have not realized the plight of the young people of the country. 
Some people have thought of the National Youth Administration as 
nothing more than a relief agency. Some people, on the other hand, 
have charged it with being an educational competitor of the school 
system. Some have said that it is ruining young people by lavishly 
giving away money which the nation can ill afford to waste. Others 
have berated it for spending so little per capita that it does a shabby 
job of caring for its enrollees as compared with the better equipped 
agencies of society. A great many school people have insisted that 
they ought to have been intrusted with the administration of the 
funds which the government dedicated to the care of needy youths. 
They have said that they know and have known all along what ought 
to be done with out-of-school youths, that they are in charge of 
young people of all classes and are entirely able to solve the prob- 
lems of this group of the population. These assertions they have 
made, forgetting the habits of the schools with respect to young 
people who by graduation or otherwise have left school. 
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The years have passed since 1933 and 1935, and fortunately evi- 
dence is at hand that governments—federal, state, and local—labor, 
welfare agencies, and schools are gradually coming to a realization of 
the fact that only through united action is it going to be possible to 
solve the problems of American youth. These are not transient prob- 
lems that will disappear with the sunrise; they are profound prob- 
lems of a social order that has gradually been changing and has now 
reached a stage where the effects on young people which were over- 
looked in the past can no longer be neglected. 

In order that there may be a clear understanding of the changes 
in national life which have brought us to the present situation, it is 
necessary to consider some of the facts of history. The first fact to be 
noted is that since 1870 American industry has been mechanized so 
rapidly that many middle-aged and old people now find themselves 
unemployed. Youths have been excluded from gainful employment 
in steadily increasing numbers and in greater percentages than have 
persons of older ages. 

Another fact not commonly recognized in its full significance is 
that the average age of the population of this country has steadily 
advanced. Whereas at the beginning of our history the children of 
the nation were in the majority, now there are two adults for every 
child. There is an acute competition among adults for places in in- 
dustry. As a result of this competition and of the organization of 
adult workers, young people are denied opportunities in occupations 
which formerly absorbed many of them. 

In times past unemployment was prevented by means that are 
now no longer available. At the beginning of its national history the 
United States possessed great tracts of land. Through the Louisiana 
Purchase, through the purchase of Florida and Alaska, and through 
the acquisition of territory from Mexico and Texas, the so-called 
“public domain” was greatly extended. The public domain needed 
to be developed. The government therefore opened the land to set- 
tlers, to railroads, and to new states, giving away its public domain 
with prodigal generosity. The extent to which the public domain 
was given away is hardly realized by the people of this country. The 
common schools were given land which was in area equivalent to 
three times the total area of New York State. A single railroad was 
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given land equal in area to the state of New York. Individual home- 
steaders were given land equal to the combined areas of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and half of Kentucky. 

The distribution of the public domain to homesteaders is one of 
the most important facts in the history of this nation. At the mo- 
ment, however, we are interested only in those effects of the free 
disposition of great areas of the public domain which are directly 
related to the development of young people. Whenever a laborer in 
an older settlement along the Atlantic seaboard was unable to find 
work, he could move West and take up a claim to fertile land which 
made it possible for him to prosper and to bring up his children with 
advantages far beyond anything known in the older civilizations of 
Europe. Not only so, but a great many young people profited di- 
rectly as they came to maturity by the opportunity to “go West and 
grow up with the country.” A homestead was given to any citizen 
who was twenty-one years of age or was a householder. Many young 
people started their careers on homestead lands and prospered 
abundantly. Immigrants, young and old, came to this country from 
all parts of Europe, became citizens, settled in the new parts of the 
country, and developed the resources of the land. 

It is to be kept in mind that this westward movement made no 
direct demand on taxpayers. The federal government was able to 
take care of people who would otherwise have been unable to secure 
profitable employment, and, in so doing, the government added to 
its financial resources rather than drew upon them. The fact is, if 
one may be permitted to use technical economic terminology, that 
the distribution of land was the distribution of national capital, not 
of national income. By giving away land to be cultivated, the gov- 
ernment put capital to work and enormously increased national in- 
come. The people of this nation were, however, misled by the pros- 
perity which followed the opening-up of the public domain. They 
became accustomed to receiving grants from the federal government 
without having to pay taxes to maintain the government’s gener- 
osity. In other words, they lost sight of the fact that the govern- 
ment had only a limited ability to give land because capital is always 
a limited quantity. Income is replenished from year to year, but 
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capital has to be built up; even when it is built up by savings, it soon 
reaches limits. 

Today the nation faces the fact that what is left of the public 
domain is no longer available for homesteading. The land which was 
easy to give away is spent, and the government can now serve its 
people only by drawing on income. Taxes must be resorted to if the 
government is to contribute to the support of its people. 

As a result of the complete consumption of homesteading possi- 
bilities, there has appeared in this country the gaunt specter of 
unemployment, affecting middle-aged and old people but affecting 
young people in even greater measure. Where congestion was once 
relieved by migration westward, there is now nothing to offer to 
those who cannot meet the competition that comes from the over- 
crowding of industry and the overpopulation of farms. 

Under existing conditions what do young people do? The answer 
is clear. They go to schools and colleges. One needs only to look at 
the statistics of school registration and to compare these with the 
statistics of unemployment among young people to see that the rela- 
tion is strikingly close. Unemployment pushes young people today 
into the one institution which is open to receive them, namely, the 
public school. The American people have always had confidence in 
education. In Colonial days education was depended on to save im- 
mortal souls. In modern times education has been relied on to guar- 
antee economic success to young people. We can all remember how a 
few years ago hopeful advocates of education used to calculate in 
dollars the exact amount of the advantage which came to a young 
person for each year that he attended school or college. Those early 
calculations do not seem to have much validity in these times, when 
college graduates, secondary-school graduates, and graduates of ele- 
mentary schools are indistinguishably mixed in the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

It has come to pass that the government must supply employment 
for a host of people. There are some who think that governmental 
subsidies to people are altogether new. They forget the land that 
was given away. Government has taken up the slack of unemploy- 
ment in the past. Government has always opened the way to careers. 
Government today is doing nothing except what it has done in an- 
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other way these many years. Even the relief program is, in reality, 
nothing new. Especially is it true that provision for young people is 
nothing new. The Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration are merely modern devices for discharging an 
ancient obligation. 

Our discussion has brought us to the point where it is appropriate 
to suggest the adoption of a phrase in dealing with young people that 
is comprehensive enough to include both education and work oppor- 
tunities. Young people must be inducted into adulthood. They can- 
not be inducted into adulthood merely by attendance on the conven- 
tional school. In the first place, the school does not give the kind of 
training in work habits that prepares a young person to meet the 
exacting demands of industry. A few schools, usually those of col- 
legiate grade, have arranged part-time programs, with the aid of in- 
dustry, to make up for this deficiency. In general, however, the 
courses given in schools do not introduce pupils to work habits or to 
practical methods of producing really marketable goods or services. 
In the second place, schools cannot, as they are at present organized, 
pay a wage for productive labor. These two statements should be 
recognized as closely related. It is not legitimate for anyone to ask 
for a wage when he is profiting by the self-improvement which comes 
with education in the ordinary sense of that term. Wages are re- 
wards for production. Work has other rewards. It produces self-reli- 
ance and the satisfactions that attach to achievement. If properly 
conditioned, work contributes to health. The fact which is empha- 
sized when the necessity of work and wages is emphasized is that 
only through these, coupled with education, can young people make 
the transition from dependent youth to independent adulthood. 

The school is not the only social agency that is involved in the 
development of young people. Indeed, provision of the work and 
wages which are essential to the adjustment of youth has never been 
the function of the school. Recognizing this fact, one ought not to 
hold the school responsible for some of the difficulties which young 
people encounter at the present time in their quest for economic 
adjustment. It is legitimate, however, to criticize schools if within 
the sphere of their proper operation they do not contribute effective- 
ly to the social adaptation of their pupils. 
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The schools have, throughout their history, dealt fairly adequate- 
ly with pupils who were preparing for professional callings. Lately, 
through vocational courses the schools have given satisfactory train- 
ing for the unit trades and for agriculture. One can find reasons to 
criticize the pre-professional courses and the vocational courses, but 
for the moment these may be thought of as successful. The two 
types of special courses which are mentioned do not, however, meet 
the needs of the great majority of students in secondary schools and 
colleges. The great majority of learners in the upper schools are not 
going into the professions, into the highly skilled trades, or into the 
levels of agriculture for which the ordinary courses prepare. They 
are the young people who are to be semiskilled, routine workers. 
Certainly not more than fifteen million of the fifty million workers 
of the United States are properly educated by pre-professional 
courses, unit-trade courses, and the ordinary courses in agriculture. 
For at least twenty-five million workers—that is, half of the working 
population—there is need of a new kind of education which may 
properly be designated by the term “general education.” 

General education is not specialized education for particular call- 
ings. It is education for the common individual who is to be one of 
the country’s routine workers. General education is made up of ele- 
ments which are either absent or only incidental in present-day cur- 
riculums. This is not the time or the place to attempt a complete 
enumeration of the elements of general education. In order to indi- 
cate, however, in a concrete way what is meant, it may be well to 
mention one such element. Every one of the pupils in the secondary 
schools of this country is in need of education which will make him 
an intelligent citizen. Courses dealing with American institutions 
are general courses which should be part of a pupil’s curriculum 
whether he is to enter a profession or become a trade worker or an 
agricultural worker. Why the secondary schools devote themselves, 
as they do for the most part, to administering traditional courses and 
why the vocational courses are, for the most part, specialized rather 
than general courses are questions that can be answered only by 
saying that teachers and school administrators are dominated by 
tradition and by the limitations of their own specialized education. 
The need of young people is for general education that is basic to 
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specialization. There is time enough in the high school to give spe- 
cialized education in addition to general education. Young people 
are going to school these days because there is nowhere else for them 
to go. The duty of the schools is to meet them with courses that will 
contribute to their induction into the kinds of lives which they are 
surely going to live. 

It would give the writer of this paper some personal satisfaction to 
discuss further the improvements in governmental services and in 
the curriculum of the schools which in his judgment would con- 
tribute to the solution of the problems of youth. It is clear, however, 
in the light of past experience, that criticisms and suggestions by 
individuals do not accomplish much in a situation such as that which 
today faces the nation. There have been far too much insistence on 
panaceas and far too much bickering about jurisdictions. There have 
been divisions in the ranks of the educators and aloofness on the part 
of leaders who control the nation’s industry and agriculture. The 
defenders of the pre-professional courses have looked down on teach- 
ers of vocational subjects, and the latter have reciprocated with 
attacks on the traditional curriculum. Some educators have been 
jealous because government did not turn over to them the young 
people who are out of school. Those who deal with youths that have 
left school charge the schools with failure to interest their former 
pupils. Is it not time for each of these contending parties to think 
about young people rather than about its own special interests? 
After all, it must be admitted that the present educational and eco- 
nomic systems are not doing what they should for young people. 
The most important problem is not to determine the exact share of 
blame that attaches to each party in the educational and economic 
worlds. The only question that is worth discussing is the question of 
how to plan for the better induction of young people into adult life. 
The purpose of this paper is served if it can gain a hearing for some 
kind of joint action on the part of all agencies in devising and execut- 
ing a plan of national action. 

The reorganization that the President of the United States has 
brought about among federal agencies which have to do with young 
people is one of the most far-reaching achievements of his adminis- 
tration. He has put under a single administrator the Office of Educa- 
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tion (including the Division of Vocational Education), the United 
States Employment Service, the Public Health Service, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the 
Social Security Board. The evident intent of the administration in 
bringing together these agencies is to make a concerted attack on the 
problems which have heretofore been dealt with separately by the 
agencies now combined under a single head. Educators have often 
in the past expressed the view that their interests have not been 
fully recognized by the federal administration. It must be admitted 
that never has education presented a coherent plan for the solution 
of youth problems to which even the various factions of the educa- 
tional world subscribe. The time seems opportune to remove all ob- 
stacles to agreement. 

It will be worth the effort of educators to go even further than 
agreeing among themselves. They ought to enlist the co-operation 
of employers and employees, of parents and the young people them- 
selves, in an intelligent consideration of the problems of youth. What 
is needed is leadership. In earlier times some advocates of vocational 
education attempted to gain support by attacking traditional cur- 
riculums and traditional schools. It is now apparent that the nega- 
tive procedure had serious repercussions. At one time in the history 
of civilization there was ample justification for a secondary school 
devoted to the administration of pre-professional courses. Today 
there is justification for pre-professional courses for a certain number 
of secondary-school pupils. Rather than spend time criticizing pro- 
fessional specialization, vocational educators do well to face the larg- 
er problem of providing in the educational system for all young 
people. Vocational educators certainly have a right to insist that 
unit-trade courses and courses in agriculture have a place in the edu- 
cational scheme. There must be highly trained skilled workers if civ- 
ilization is to survive. Vocational education has performed a notable 
service. Why not make an effort to assign to each branch of educa- 
tion and each agency for the guidance of youth its proper place in a 
national plan? Why not make the national plan comprehensive by 
absorbing all the special branches of education into a school system 
that has a full, well-rounded program of instruction in American in- 
stitutions and in the common duties of all citizens? Why not show 
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the rest of the world a consolidated front of educators willing to think 
in a large way of the present-day needs of the great company of 
young people who have enrolled in the schools? These young people 
represent every social and economic class. The upper schools, espe- 
cially the secondary schools, have become part of the common-school 
system. If education is to take its proper place in present-day life, it 
must be as general as society. It must show itself ready to work with 
other organized branches of society. Why not arrange with labor to 
develop some way of letting young people into occupational oppor- 
tunities? Why not persuade business and industry and agriculture 
that in the long run they must provide for young people, either by 
using them in production or by paying outright for their support? 
Why not assume leadership in behalf of young people? 

There is plenty of work to be done in this country to make it a 
better place in which to live. There is great need for more of the 
stamina and the self-reliance that come from work. The American 
Vocational Association can do something of great historical impor- 
tance if it will look beyond specialized courses, beyond any narrow 
program, and will undertake to introduce into American public 


policy a clear recognition of the fact that young people can be proper- 
ly inducted into adulthood only through a comprehensive program 
which makes possible economic adjustment, specialized training, and 
a broad general education. 
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UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
OF COUNSELORS 


JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Missouri 


* 


I“ SPITE of having taken guidance courses at reputable univer- 
sities, many counselors feel somewhat inadequate for the specific 
demands of their jobs. Their background has been that of the typical 
high-school teacher, with its emphasis on subject matter and meth- 
od. Taken from the classroom to the guidance office, the counselor 
needs and wants an in-service training program to help him meet his 
new responsibilities. 

The St. Louis County Guidance Council has set up for itself the 
beginnings of such a program. General conferences to consider broad 
problems have proved stimulating; a regular program of meetings of 
the seminar type has aided in developing common approaches and 
techniques; and a series of demonstrations has aided in improving 
case-conference procedures. In the field of guidance it has contrib- 
uted to a program of community co-ordination. 

The St. Louis County Guidance Council is made up of the rep- 
resentatives of eighteen independent school districts in St. Louis 
County and of certain agencies dealing with youth. The member- 
ship includes the counselors of the schools, representatives of the 
co-operating superintendents of the city schools of St. Louis County, 
the County Principals’ Council, the Y.M.C.A. organizations in 
Washington University and in the county, the local director of the 
American Youth Commission and the United States Employment 
Service, the head of the Vocational Counseling Service of the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Red Cross, representatives of Wash- 
ington University, and others who have special interest in guidance 
in the schools. 
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CONFERENCES FOR COUNSELORS AND PRINCIPALS 


The St. Louis County Guidance Council arranges conferences to 
orient educators in the field and to serve as general stimulators. 
Some are “overview” conferences, in which functions and problems 
are discussed under the leadership of such persons as C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Homer P. Rainey. Some relate to specific investigations, 
conducted by such leaders as Howard Yale McClusky and Howard 
M. Bell. Others relate to the co-ordination of community agencies. 
Some conferences relate to vocational areas: outstanding persons in 
various occupations are brought together with educators to discuss 
occupational characteristics and trends and their relation to public 
education. 

The council plans these conferences to cover a wide range of 
topics and attempts to obtain the services of national leaders who 
pass through St. Louis, as well as to utilize local leadership resources. 
The conferences are held in the evening, are often dinner meetings, 
and as frequently as possible are held in conjunction with other edu- 
cational groups, such as the County Principals’ Council and teach- 
ers’ organizations. 


SEMINARS ON VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The leaders in the council require more specific assistance and 
reinforcement of training than it is possible to obtain in the general 
program outlined above. A regular series of specialized meetings is 
planned and carried out by and for the members of the Guidance 
Council. Several meetings have been devoted to a study of aptitude 
and achievement tests under the leadership of the head of the educa- 
tional psychology department of Washington University; a mini- 
mum testing program was set up with the advice of C. Gilbert 
Wrenn; a central testing service was planned; and the members of 
the council studied the administration and the interpretation of 
these tests and others which were supplementary to the minimum 
program. Other topics included were the technique of the inter- 
view, essential elements of cumulative and permanent records, and 
research problems in guidance. Each series was led by a local expert 
in the field. 

Since the same persons attend these sessions, cumulative values 
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are possible. There is a direct influence on the programs in the 
schools, since the members are working on the problems relating to 
the minimum guidance program which the council has adopted. 


DEMONSTRATION OF CASE-CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


In the spring of 1938 plans were laid for the establishment of a 
clinic type of procedure for developing skills in case conferences. 
Some counselors had had training in case study, but most had had 
only observational experience. The director of the Vocational Coun- 
seling Service of the St. Louis Chapter of the American Red Cross 
was requested to assist in setting up the program. 

A regular meeting time was set within school hours, and coun- 
selors were released from school responsibilities to participate. These 
counselors formed the “regular staff.”” The “advisory staff” was 
made up of the members of the Vocational Counseling Service, in- 
cluding the director, the psychologist, the vocational counselor, and 
the psychiatrist. Each school participating selected two cases to be 
submitted for study. These were within the normal range of school 
pupils, since the Vocational Counseling Service and the school coun- 
selors refer psychiatric cases to agencies organized to handle them. 


Each session of the group dealt with one or two of the cases sub- 
mitted. 


The first meetings of the group laid primary emphasis on the steps 
in the procedure, each step being illustrated with the case under con- 
sideration. When pupils were referred, the school gave the reasons 
for referral, all school information and test data, as complete a de- 
velopmental history as could be obtained, and the results of the 
physical examination made by the school physician or the pupil’s 
family doctor. The Vocational Counseling Service obtained further 
information through its staff. On the basis of this material the case 
conference was held. The school reported its data, which were sup- 
plemented by the information obtained by the Service, and the case 
was presented to the “staff.” At first the “advisory staff” (members 
of the Vocational Counseling Service) had to assume major responsi- 
bility for evaluating the material and determining the tentative 
“plan,” educational and vocational. As the year progressed, this re- 
sponsibility was shifted to the “regular staff” (the counselors of the 
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schools), the “advisory staff” checking and advising. From the first 
the school counselors were given primary responsibility for putting 
the plan into operation and for regular follow-up reports. 

During the year a variety of cases were studied, ranging from an 
apparent instructional problem which turned out to require psy- 
chiatric treatment to a case involving the choice of vocation and 
college by an honor student. Two cases involved referral to agen- 
cies for the handicapped; one could not be settled without making a 
plan for the sister of the pupil being studied; and two dealt with 
pupils who left school during the year and had to be followed into 
vocational life. The period of study was long enough so that the re- 
sults of treatment showed in the regular follow-up reports. 

This program was expanded for 1939-40 to provide twice the 
number of meetings, an increased number of referrals, and an en- 
larged staff of persons with guidance responsibilities in the schools. 


In this particular situation the conferences for counselors and 
principals, the seminars on problems of vocational and educational 
guidance, and the demonstration of case-conference procedure have 


proved interesting and valuable to the members of the St. Louis 
County Guidance Council. 
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SOCIAL OBJECTIVES AND SOCIAL-SCIENCE TEACHING 
IN WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOLS 


DUANE ROBINSON 
Whitworth College, Spokane, Washington 


* 


PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


A= function of modern social-science education is to provide 

objective social data and encourage youth to study scientifical- 
ly the problems of modern society, the understanding of which will 
make youth more capable collectively of solving these problems. 
Many social-science educators appreciate the need for taking con- 
stant inventories of the work being done to fulfil this function in the 
high schools, the inventory to include not only advanced and iso- 
lated experiments of unusual or very successful nature, but all the 
schools of whole areas—the small, struggling rural schools as well as 
the larger urban schools. It is in the rural school that a traditional 
and inadequate curriculum, inexperienced staff and rapid turnover, 
overburdening of teachers in an understaffed faculty with a variety 
of subjects outside their major fields and with a large number of 
pupils, and use of stereotyped methods and archaic materials with 
resultant low efficiency and morale make social-science teaching not 
always a romantic and intellectually challenging experience but a 
difficult and trying task in which significant handicaps hamper the 
teacher. This article presents data which may be used as the basis 
for questioning the adequacy of the social-science education that 
youth receive. 

In this study of social-science teaching in the high schools of the 
state of Washington, the writer, during the school year 1937-38, inter- 
viewed 107 of the 750 social-science teachers in the state. Other 
studies, published and unpublished reports, the records of the State 
Department of Education, and certain historical records were 
sources from which control checks could be obtained. The sample 
of teachers was selected proportionately from each of four classes 
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of schools: schools enrolling fewer than 200 pupils, those enrolling 
200-400, those enrolling 400-1,500, and those enrolling more than 
1,500. These schools contain, respectively, about 20 per cent, 15 per 
cent, 25 per cent, and 4o per cent of the state enrolment. This meth- 
od insured a representative proportion from smaller schools. The 
distribution of the sample fitted closely the distribution of school 
population in the various areas of the state. Adequate care was 
taken to make the sample representative. A rather thorough can- 
vass of the teaching situation in the social-science field was at- 
tempted, in which the simple conclusions concerning teaching ade- 
quacy and teacher welfare would be fairly reliable. 

Many students of education realize that the basic factor in educa- 
tional development is the curriculum. The changes in, and the char- 
acteristics of, the social-science curriculum influence changes in 
teacher training; in development, selection, and utilization of content; 
and in methods of presentation. Attention, therefore, was turned first 
to an analysis of the high-school curriculum in social science. 


FINDINGS 


The program.—It was found that in the last decade and a half in 
the state of Washington there have been no significant changes in the 
social-science curriculum. World-history and United States history 
still occupy two-thirds of the social-science curriculum, and modern 
social sciences the other third. Most pupils fulfil the social-science 
requirement by taking two years of history and perhaps a third year 
of civics. Civics, a mongrel subject which is classed as a modern 
social science, is often offered in a disorganized and diluted form to 
first-year pupils. It is frequently mixed with physical education, 
and, as far as could be determined, is not an adequate, well-rounded 
study of community or social life. Only a fifth of the pupils formally 
come in contact with the important materials which are offered in 
such subjects as economics, political science, sociology, and inter- 
national relations. The large majority of the pupils are given no 
chance to carry on any kind of organized study of contemporary 
social life. 

In several schools there are programs of experimentation in the 
social-science curriculum, some of which are well planned and ad- 
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ministered. However, little co-ordinated work on social science has 
been either planned or executed, experimentation is fragmentary and 
atomistic, and there is no pretense of state-wide curricular reorgani- 
zation. In the past two years at least two official bodies' have sug- 
gested curricular revision in the social sciences, but the writer was 
unable to unearth any attempt to follow those suggestions. There is 
obvious evidence that the state is lagging behind many other states 
in the development of a curricular program which will meet the 
pupils’ social needs. 

The teacher—The study next attempted to measure factors such 
as the teachers’ general educational preparation, specific preparation 
in the field being taught, years of teaching experience, and teacher 
mobility. 

More than four out of five social-science teachers in the state hold 
the Bachelor’s degree, while perhaps one out of five hold the Mas- 
ter’s degree. Not all these degrees have been obtained in social-sci- 
ence fields. Between 70 per cent and 80 per cent of the teachers have 
college majors or minors in social science, although often not in the 
subjects which are being taught. It would appear, superficially, that 
the teachers are generally well prepared in social science. Then it is 
found that the largest proportion of teachers take majors in his- 
tory—the inevitable result of the curricular domination of history. 
Only a few teachers prepare themselves in the modern social sci- 
ences; the rest are ill prepared to teach these subjects when they are 
offered in the curriculum. About half the teachers teaching eco- 
nomics and sociology, for example, have neither major nor minor in 
economics nor even a social-science major,? which recently has been 
devised and offered by some teacher-training institutions for a mini- 
mum scattering of credits in several social-science fields. Almost 
three-fourths of the teachers teaching political science or govern- 
ment have not even this minimum training for teaching the subject. 

ta) A Survey of the Common School System of Washington, p. 108. Olympia, Wash- 
ington: Washington State Planning Council, 1938 (distributed by the Washington 
State Library). 

b) “Report of the Washington Social Science Committee,” p. 9. Olympia, Wash- 
ington: State Department of Education, 1937 (unpublished study). 


2 The social-science major represents a new development which will help to reduce 
the present inadequacies. 
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The experience of the teacher is a second factor which may be im- 
portant in instructional effectiveness. Educators will agree generally 
that teachers who are teaching in their first or second year are usual- 
ly less capable than the more mature, seasoned instructors. With 
the high occupational turnover which is found among teachers, there 
must be some place for this mass of new teachers to circulate—some 
to continue their professional careers, others to quit for different 
occupations. The proportion of inexperienced, inefficient, and tran- 
sient teachers is greater in the smallest schools than in the large 
urban schools. Transiency or mobility is another real problem. The 
term ‘‘vertical mobility” explains the type of mobility which sig- 
nificantly affects the state school system. There is a tendency for the 
smallest schools to collect the young, untried, ‘“‘green”’ teachers, 
together with the teachers moving downward in the vertical-mobil- 
ity scale. In the smaller schools there is also much ‘‘horizontal mo- 
bility’’; teachers move from school to school every year or two for 
several years. In the smallest school over half the teachers who 
are teaching their second or third year are found to be teaching in 
their second or third school. Because the jobs in the smaller schools 
are less adequately paid and less desirable, the teachers try to escape 
from them. The small schools also afford a tryout for new teachers 
who decide after a year or two that they will discontinue teaching. 

Outside the small school, mobility is not great. Forty-two per cent 
of the teachers in the study have taught in but one school, and 65 per 
cent have taught in only one or two schools. The mean experience 
for all social-science teachers is nine years. Thus there is evidence 
that, outside the very difficult situation in the smaller schools, the 
teaching body is rather stable. 

The teacher’s load.—An important factor in teaching effectiveness 
is teaching load. The sample results show that almost half the teach- 
ers in the schools enrolling fewer than fifteen hundred pupils are 
teaching a full day with no rest period. Since the average enrolment 
for all schools is thirty pupils per class, the teachers in these schools 
are expected to handle from 160 to 190 pupils daily. Under these 
conditions the problem of teaching becomes most difficult for a large 
proportion of the teachers. 

In the schools with enrolments of under two hundred, which care 
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for over a fifth of the pupil population, 70 per cent of the teachers 
teach in three or more fields, while in all but the largest schools a 
majority of the teachers give instruction in two or more fields. 
Under these conditions the benefits of specialization are impossible 
to attain. Further, the typical combination of athletic coach and 
social-science teacher is very prevalent; in the smaller schools from 
30 per cent to 50 per cent of the social-science teachers teach or 
coach athletics of some sort. This habit of encouraging physical edu- 
cation and social science as a combination for athletes illustrates 
again a widespread belief that social-science teaching need not be 
handled by specialists—by social scientists. While a detailed analysis 
of the extra-curriculum load being carried was not attempted in this 
study, it was found that responsibility for such activities is a specific 
task of a large majority of the teachers and that more than a third 
of all the social-science teachers interviewed are coaching some kind 
of athletics. 

Teaching methods.—Teaching methods vary from the traditional, 
authoritarian, textbook-centered procedures to modern methods 
skilfully carried out. Among the smaller schools, with newer, over- 
loaded, and inadequately prepared teachers, the methods are usually 
the traditional methods, such as recitation or textbook outlining. In 
the larger schools, where better-trained teachers are able to special- 
ize on social-science work, the modern project, socialized recitation, 
unit plan, group research, and other methods are used extensively. 
The larger schools in general are more adequately equipped with 
teaching facilities than are the smaller schools; as a result the latter’s 
teachers are further handicapped in their teaching. A large propor- 
tion of the schools are staffed and equipped with an eye to budgets 
and traditionalism; vitality and administrative leadership are con- 
spicuously lacking. 

Problems in the field—With the general picture of the technical 
and personnel inadequacies of the schools in mind, let us consider the 
situation in a broader perspective. Society in general has, in the last 
decade, undergone tremendous and fundamental strains and shocks; 
it has been a period of rapid change and social maladjustment. Edu- 
cation has mirrored this period, and efforts have been made to ad- 
just the teaching of social-science subjects so that they correspond at 
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least roughly to the social situation of the time. The social move- 
ments of the day and the vital social problems facing society, prob- 
lems that often enter into the personal lives of many of the pupils, 
form the logical core of the social studies. 

What are some of these subjects that are so pressing that they 
arise in every classroom as a challenge to the teacher? The following 
list indicates the subjects emphasized and carefully handled by most 
teachers, according to their own definition, and the percentage of 
teachers naming each: war and peace, 84 per cent; democratic 
theory, 77 per cent; labor problems and unionism, 75 per cent; 
national government problems, 75 per cent; effects of science on 
social change, 72 per cent; communism, socialism, and fascism, 71 
per cent; unemployment and living standards, 71 per cent; con- 
temporary wars, 71 per cent; and social legislation, 71 per cent. 

It may be interesting to insert here the list of subjects avoided by 
most teachers and the percentage mentioning each: sex problems, 72 
per cent; theological diversities, 68 per cent; religion, 59 per cent; 
and birth-control, 59 per cent. 

One recognizes in the first list, containing subjects of fundamental 
and immediate concern to society and often of personal importance 
to pupils, a challenge to the teacher. The teacher generally responds 
to the pupils’ needs for adequate information and makes an effort to 
analyze these modern subjects impartially and accurately. The sec- 
ond group of subjects are clearly tabooed because teachers are afraid 
of violating the community mores or of becoming embroiled in argu- 
ments. 

The current-events discussion is the usual device or mechanism 
through which the teachers function—a device that a teacher can 
use if hampered by lack of background and by a poorly adapted cur- 
ricular medium for presenting contemporary problems. There is 
found an almost universal use of current-events discussions, some 
carefully planned and others makeshift and wandering, informal 
“discussions.” The teachers generally testify that the current events 
are a major motivating factor in the social-science courses. 

What kind of treatment of these problems can be given by the 
teachers, in view of the limitations on teaching effectiveness which 
have been outlined? Consider again that the fundamental aim of 
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social-science education is to provide social data and analyses that 
are reliable, objective, and relatively free from any bias but the 
democratic ideology. What are the several difficulties preventing an 
adequate study of these ‘‘must”’ subjects? First, the curriculum is 
not adapted to an organized study of these subjects; it is oriented 
toward a chronological history which badly neglects the modern 
social sciences. Second, many of the teachers do not have the back- 
ground in the social sciences to provide the objectivity or the funda- 
mental theory that is essential to real social-scientific education. 
The teachers are making courageous attempts to deal with these 
subjects in the classroom, but they are using makeshift and inade- 
quate approaches. They substitute their editorial opinions, the frag- 
mentary knowledge that they glean from the commercial press, the 
biases of the dominant groups in the community, the superficial 
analysis which characterizes much public thinking. Third, commu- 
nity pressure often is exerted to prevent adequate and objective 
study of certain subjects. Fourth, facilities are lacking for furnishing 
current data that are objective and unbiased. 

Despite all these problems, a large percentage of the teachers are 
conscious of their roles as interpreters of current events and as de- 
fenders of the democratic ideology, and they are attempting to fill 
the role. But the handling of the subjects must be hasty, inadequate, 
and disorganized because there is no curricular provision for the 
treatment necessary. The result is a significant failure on the part of 
many conscientious but greatly handicapped teachers to fulfil ade- 
quately their function. It should be clear to social-science educators 
that an organized, scientific examination of social data must sup- 
plant the unscientific treatment that is now the general rule. The 
results of the study clearly indicate this need. 


CONCLUSION 


Because the traditional, history-dominated curriculum results in 
history-dominated teacher training and an emphasis on history in 
classroom content, the social sciences, such as economics, sociology, 
and political science, are assigned to a subordinate position. The im- 
portance of modern social problems in the lives of the people prac- 
tically compels responsible and conscientious teachers to deal with 
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the problems as they arise in the classroom. The lack of curricular 
provision for time, the inadequacy of teacher training, the het- 
erogeneous teaching load, and the inadequate materials and facilities 
make inevitable in most cases a superficial, unscientific, often emo- 
tional, and highly inadequate treatment. As a result the teacher fails 
significantly to provide the scientific examination of modern society 
that many educators will insist is the paramount aim of modern 
education. 

The conservative policy of educational leadership in the state and 
a certain stagnation and bureaucratic inattention to the problem 
may be partly responsible for these conditions. Generally, new lead- 
ership and a constructive program of social-science revitalization 
must be developed before the state of Washington will be justified in 
claiming a leading role in social-science education. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL BACKGROUNDS OF SUCCESSFUL 
MEN AND WOMEN GRADUATES 


JOHN J. CROWLEY 
Polytechnic High School, Riverside, California 


* 
PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


F™ studies have been made of the high-school records of those , 
pupils who have later in life been classed as successes. One a 
reason may be the difficulty of defining success. The possession of r 
an expensive car, the size of a bank account, ownership of property, 
and attainment of a college degree are not in themselves compre- 
hensive criteria of success. To these must be added the esteem of 
one’s fellows, the positions of trust and honor held by virtue of such 
esteem, or the promise of a brilliant future in a business corporation 
which trains its own men. 

The writer has recently completed a survey of the high-school 
graduates of a small city located in the southwestern part of Minne- 
sota. Information concerning the 485 living graduates of the ten 
classes which were graduated from 1927 to 1936, inclusive, was ob- 
tained by questionnaire or personal interview. The six-year high 
school had an enrolment of 395 in 1927 and 495 in 1936. Records 
available in the school supplied information on extra-curriculum 
activities, school marks, and intelligence quotients (except for the 
graduates of the first three classes). 

The city is located in the heart of a rich agricultural district. It 
was formerly a railroad center, but in the past fifteen years the pay 
roll of the railroads has decreased so much that the city now sub- 
sists primarily by virtue of its agricultural environs. Its population 
varied from twenty-five hundred in 1927 to about twenty-eight 
hundred in 1936—a small steady growth. It is peopled chiefly by 
native Americans, with a generous intermingling of Scandinavians. 
It can be said to be a typical middle western farming center. 

The criteria set up to determine who should merit the classifica- 
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tion of successful were concerned entirely with post—high-school 
attainments. The only use of the high-school records was to search 
out the tangible high-school factors in the pupils’ backgrounds in an 
endeavor to find out whether any of these were related to subsequent 
success. The following criteria of success were used: Group A: (1) 
further educational achievements, (2) occupational level attained, 
(3) ownership of property or business, and (4) employment by a cor- 
poration which had offered the graduate possibilities for advance- 
ment; Group B: (1) positions of honor or trust held by the graduate 
and (2) the confidence and esteem of fellow-workers, associates, or 
employers. Outstanding achievement in at least one criterion listed 
in Group A and achievement in either criterion of Group B were 
necessary for any graduate to be rated as a success. 

A list of these criteria was given to at least one man and one 
woman of each of the ten graduating classes. No class list was sup- 
plied, the assumption being that the achievements of the individuals 
chosen should be outstanding enough to suggest the names to the 
classmate’s mind. A similar list was given to each of five towns- 
people: a druggist, a dentist, a grocer, a doctor, and a clothier. 
They were likewise requested to list any individual sufficiently out- 
standing, in their estimation, to be classed as successes on the basis 
of the criteria listed. Finally, lists were given to two teachers, one 
of whom was teaching in the system at the time of the investigation 
and one who had left teaching and had established a business for 
himself in the town. These two, also using the criteria listed, se- 
lected the graduates whom they considered successes. Each group 
was cautioned to be rigid in the requirements and to list only per- 
sons whom they could name unhesitatingly. The list of successes 
finally compiled was composed of 78 graduates from the 485 sur- 
veyed, 51 men and 27 women. 


RESULTS 


High-school scholarship and later success—The first problem was 
to find out the scholarship levels from which the graduates classed 
as successes came. The scholarship rating of all the pupils was ob- 
tained by dividing the school marks of the whole group of graduates 
into fourths. Those in the lowest fourth were classed as low; those 
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in the second and third fourths, average; and those in the upper 
fourth were classed as high. 

The scholarship levels attained by the persons classed as successes 
in comparison with those attained by all the men and women grad- 
uates are shown in Table 1. Nearly half of the men and women 
classed as successes came from the high scholarship level. A sixth of 
the successes came from the low level. The percentage of men from 


TABLE 1 


HIGH-SCHOOL RECORDS OF MEN AND WOMEN GRADUATES CLASSED 
AS SUCCESSES COMPARED WITH RECORDS OF ALL GRADUATES 


PERCENTAGE OF MEN PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN 


Successes All Graduates Successes | All Graduates 


21.6 35- 
31.4 44. 
47.0 20. 


100.0 100.90 


8.8 14. 
61.8 


34-4 
12.4 
13.4 
Neither leader nor athlete. 39. 


the low scholarship level was much larger than the percentage of 
women. High scholarship seems to have a strong bearing on the 
later success of the graduate. 

Intelligence and later success—A comparison of the intelligence 
levels attained by the graduates called successes is also shown in 
Table 1. These intelligence levels were obtained by graphing the 
results of the various intelligence tests given to the graduates and 
changing the results to sigma units. Those sigma scores within one 
standard deviation, plus or minus, of the mean were termed average; 
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Scholarship level: 
5 7.4 19.7 4 

100.0 100.0 | 
Intelligence level: 
29.4 14.1 18.2 II.9 : 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Extra-curriculum records: 
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those below, low; and those above, high. Because intelligence scores 
were not available for the graduates of the classes of 1927, 1928, 
and 1929, there were only 377 scores for the 485 graduates. Since 
22 members of these first three classes were named as successes, 
intelligence scores were recorded for only 56 successes. 

No women successes and less than a tenth of the men successes 
came from the low intelligence level. A higher percentage of women 
than of men successes came from the average group. The percentage 
of successes who came from the high intelligence level was approxi- 
mately twice as high as the percentage of the entire group of grad- 
uates at that level. The conclusion seems inescapable that a high 
intelligence level favors after-school success. 

Extra-curriculum records and success.—An analysis of the extra- 
curriculum records of all the male graduates reveals that 34.4 per 
cent were classed as athletes (had won letters in either football or 
basketball), 12.4 per cent were classed as leaders, and 13.4 per cent 
were both athletes and leaders. About 40 per cent had been neither 
leaders nor athletes. Of the 186 male graduates surveyed, 51, or 
27.4 per cent, were classed as successes. Fifteen and seven-tenths 
per cent of the athletes, 64.7 per cent of the leaders, 60.1 per cent 
of the leader-athletes, and 14.9 per cent of those who had been 
neither leaders nor athletes became successes. It would seem that 
training in athletics does not contribute to the later success of the 
graduate but that the qualities which make for leadership also make 
for a successful life after school. Since the combination of leader- 
athlete was not more conducive to success than leadership alone, it 
may be assumed that the more important factor of the combination 
is that of leadership, 

The women graduates also presented a strong case for leadership. 
Of the 299 women graduates, 59 were classed as leaders and 240 
as nonleaders. Only 9.0 per cent of the women were classed as suc- 
cesses, but 37.3 per cent of the leaders and only 2.1 of the non- 
leaders were rated as successful in later life. 

Educational attainments and success—A survey of the educational 
attainments of the men and women classed as successes compared 
with the attainments of all the graduates reveals that the successful 
individuals display distinctly higher achievement. While about 
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three-fifths of all the graduates failed to continue their educations 
beyond the high school, only three-tenths of the men successes and 
one-twenty-fifth of the women successes did not pursue their formal 
education beyond the twelfth grade. Less than a tenth of all the 
pupils surveyed, compared with 45 per cent of the successful men 
and women, were graduated from higher institutions. The median 
number of years of education of all the graduates was 12.8, while 
that of the men successes was 15.0 and that of the women successes 
was 15.5. Although exceptions are bound to occur (and this study 
presented its share of them), the general conclusion seems to be that 
one of the factors of success, measured by the opinion of one’s associ- 
ates and classmates, is the educational attainment of the individual. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The group of graduates classed as successes were found in the 
higher levels of intelligence and ranked high in scholarship attain- 
ments. No woman in the low intelligence range was rated a success, 
and only three men in that level received a success rating. The per- 
centages of men and women in the high intelligence and the high 
scholarship levels were about double those for the entire group of 


graduates. 

Leadership in both sexes, as evidenced by the method of selection 
used, seemed the best prognosticator of success in later life. Partici- 
pation in athletics, as far as the boys were concerned, seemed to 
have little effect unless the athletes were also leaders. Any activity 
that trains for leadership seems to be a valid function of the school. 

The successful individuals of both sexes had much higher educa- 
tional attainments than the average graduate. They were also 
much more variable in their attainments. The effect of further edu- 
cation cannot be minimized. Although exceptions occur, they seem 
only to accentuate the fact that education today is a prime essential 
to success. 

The high-school pupil who has high native intelligence, who uses 
it effectively to attain good school marks, who is given an oppor- 
tunity to develop leadership through school activities, and who pur- 
sues his education beyond the high-school level has an excellent 
chance to succeed in his after-school life. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. THE SUBJECT FIELDS-—CONTINUED 


LEONARD V. KOOS anv COLLABORATORS 
* 


ies third and final list of selected references on secondary- 
school instruction to appear in the current volume of the School 
Review contains items dealing with the subject fields not represented 
in the list published in the February issue, namely, industrial and 
vocational arts, agriculture, home economics, business education, 
music, art, and health and physical education. The present list, like 
the first and the second, follows a definition of “instruction” which 
includes its three main aspects of (1) curriculum, (2) methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, and (3) measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL ARTS 


Homer J. SmitH 
University of Minnesota 

174. ADAMS, WALDO L, “Creating Community Interest for Vocational Courses,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVIII (December, 1939), 
392-94. 
The superintendent of schools at Sturgis, Michigan, reports seven studies 
made by four departments of his school. He details the co-operative procedure 
by which groups within and outside the school ‘‘conducted a clinic” and 
acquired factual data concerning work opportunities and necessary prepara- 
tions. 

175. BAWDEN, WILLIAM Tuomas. “Review of Industrial Education for the 
Biennium, 1938-1939,” Industrial Education Magazine, XLI (Novem- 
ber, 1939), 237-51. 
This presentation is divided into five major parts: (1) a new attitude on the 
relation of industrial arts to vocational education, (2) industrial arts and the 
progressive education movement, (3) industrial arts and integration, (4) recent 
trends in industrial arts, (5) report of the Advisory Committee on Education. 


176. BENNETT, H. K., and CHaries, Joun W. Traffic Safety Manual; and 
CARMICHAEL, H. W., and Murray, Ep. Common Traffic Problems. Des 
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Moines, Iowa: State Department of Public Instruction and State Motor 
Vehicle Department, 1938. Pp. 122. 

Excellent materials useful to industrial teachers and others interested in safety 
instruction are here presented in teaching form with questions, problems, 
illustrations, and a bibliography. 


177. “Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education 
to the Office of Education, Vocational Division, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1938.” Washington: United States Office of Education, Voca- 
tionel Division, 1939. Pp. vi-+-95+-tables (mimeographed). 
A descriptive report of progress in vocational education and vocational re- 
habilitation, together with suggestions for new activities and for improvement 
of the present program. Tables and diagrams set forth facts of developments 
and trends. Appended are twenty-nine statistical and financial tables covering 
all aided fields and services in all the states. 


178. EBERHARDT, Harry G. “Vocational Interests of Junior-High School 
Boys,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVIII (December, 
1939), 403-4. 
A study of the vocational choices of six hundred junior high school boys in New 
York City, selected from approximately twenty-two hundred pupils and 
representing Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Gives data on occupations preferred, 
reasons for choices, and comparison with federal census percentages in the ten 
well-known classifications. 


179. FRYKLUND, VERNE C., and BEDELL, Eart L. ‘“‘Course of Study Construc- 


tion in Industrial Education,”’ Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XXVIII (September and October, 1939), 261-63, 311-14. 

Deals with orientation, determining aims, selecting content, methods of instruc- 
tion, evaluation of results, textbooks and reference materials, supplementary 
services and materials, time allocation, equipment, etc. 


180. GRONEMAN, Curis H. “Teaching Materials for Industrial Education,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, XXVIII (September, 1939), 
272-78. 

An extensive list of free or inexpensive teaching aids which may be acquired 
from named sources, chiefly manufacturers and distributors. 


181. HanxKins, THomas L. “Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets for Occu- 

pational Training.” Lexington, Kentucky: Department of Industrial 
Education, University of Kentucky, 1939 (revised). Pp. 40 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
Textbooks and related materials procurable from varied sources are listed 
under more than twenty headings, such as “Building Trades,’’ ‘““Drawing,”’ 
“‘Dressmaking,”’ ‘General Shop,” etc. There are appended ‘‘Suggested Aids for 
Teachers of Distributive Occupations” and ‘“‘A Suggested List of Books for 
Use in Distributive Occupations Classes” compiled by W. Maurice Baker. 
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. Industrial Arts for Secondary Schools. Bulletin 331. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 176. 
The six parts of this state manual are “‘The Place of Industrial Arts in Modern 
Education,” ‘Content and Method,’ ‘‘Administration,” ‘Floor Plans and 
Equipment Specifications,” ‘‘Conclusion,” and “Bibliography.” 

. Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (May Requisition Number), 
XXVIII (May, 1939), rA-16A, 177-220, 17A-40A. 
This number contains nine articles, six editorials, and twenty illustrated prob- 
lems and projects, as well as the usual notes about persons and new publica- 
tions. The special feature is the large and varied offering of advertisements of 
equipment, supplies, and teaching materials in industrial subjects. 


. A Manual for Co-ordinators in Diversified Co-operative Training. Diversi- 
fied Co-operative Training Series, Bulletin No. 16. Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Arkansas State Board for Vocational Education, Divisions of Industrial 
and Distributive Education, 1939. Pp. 114. 

A helpful publication, in view of the increasing employment of co-ordinators in 
cosmopolitan as well as in vocational secondary schools. Matters empha- 
sized are the aims, plans of operation, and standards of diversified programs and 
the qualifications and duties of co-ordinators. Administrative forms are shown. 


. Out, Henry. “Labor Views Vocational Education,” American Vocational 
Association Journal and News Bulletin, XIV (February, 1939), 40-44, 60. 
A strong, readable statement by an able man, labor’s representative on the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, who is thoroughly informed of labor’s 
experiences with the federally aided program. 


. Rose, Homer C., and VAN DuzeEEg, Roy R. “Planning and Equipping an 
Industrial-Arts Department,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
XXVIII (November, 1939), 349-56. 

An illustrated article concerned with activities, courses, types of shops, equip- 
ment and its placement, and specifications for purchases. 


. A Selected Bibliography for Trade and Industrial Education, Diversified 

Co-operative Training Series, Bulletin No. 14. Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Arkansas State Board for Vocational Education, Divisions of Industrial 
and Distributive Education, 1939. Pp. 82. 
The list is completely alphabetical and shows items by authors and by more 
than forty subjects or work fields. Annotations are coded to indicate a wealth 
of discernible and proved description of each publication—a commendable 
feature of unique kind. 


. SELVIDGE, RoBERT WASHINGTON. “The Industrial Arts Program,” Indus- 
trial Education Magazine, XLI (September, 1939), 161-64. 
A clear presentation of educational purposes with special reference to the in- 
dustrial-arts phase of school work. Selection of subject matter and instructional 
procedures for ‘The Lower Grades,” ‘“The Junior High School Period,” and 
‘*The Senior High School Period” are explained. 
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AGRICULTURE 


T. E. SEXAUER 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 


. Byram, H. M. “Suggested Problem Sources for Instruction in Part-Time 
Courses,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (February, 1939), 
152-53. 

A suitable list of areas of pertinent problems to be used in part-time instruction 
in aiding young men to become established in farming. 


. CUNNINGHAM, C. J. “Starting a Part-Time Class,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XI (February, 1939), 152. 

An interesting and helpful account of one man’s experience in organizing a part- 
time class for out-of-school boys between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 

. GEIGER, V. G., and Murray, M. S. “A Long-Time Program for Part- 
Time Schools,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (April, 1939), 
192-93, 198. 

Suggests steps in starting a part-time school in a community and offers a plan 
for the first year of instruction on dairy-herd improvement. 

. Grsson, H. H. “Oregon Trainees Help Young Farmers Get Established 
in Farming,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (January, 1939), 
128-29. 

Explains how classes are conducted and discusses the advantages of having 
the young farmers in separate classes. 

. Grpson, WARREN. “Adjusting Class Schedule To Provide for More Effec- 
tive Supervision of Home Projects,” Agricultural Education Magazine, 
XI (March, 1939), 170-71. 

A discussion of the advantages of using Monday of each week for home-project 
visitation instead of the usual Saturday and out-of-school time. 


. Howarp, Cart G. “Supervision Records,” Agricultural Education Maga- 
zine, XI (January, 1939), 130-31. 

Describes a record form and the method of filing it. The filling-out of a form 
each time the teacher visits a boy gives data on definite progress of all projects 
and proof that the teacher has visited each boy. 


. Huxtaste, J. F. “A Population Survey and Its Uses,” Agricultural Edu- 
cation Magazine, XI (February, 1939), 148-49. 

Describes steps in organizing a population survey and how it may be made to 
meet the needs and interests of youth. 

. Jounson, E. J. “Suggestions on Organizing Adult Classes,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XI (June, 1939), 233, 238. 

Suggestions are given on how to organize, conduct, and hold an adult class. 
The advantages of adult evening classes are mentioned. 
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. Kirx1anp, J. B. “Suggested Jobs in Organizing and Teaching the First- 
Year Agriculture Course,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (Janu- 
ary, 1939), 126-27. 

A list of teacher’s jobs is suggested as a means of aiding the pupils enrolled in 
the first-year course in vocational agriculture to get a broad and clear con- 
ception of the value and function of the course. 


. Laturop, F. W. “Establishment of Young Men in Farming,” Agricultural 
Education Magazine, XI (March, 1939), 165-68. 


A specialist in agricultural education tells methods by which young men got 
started in farming. 


. Martin, W. H. “Providing Programs for Part-Time Groups,” A gricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XI (May, 1939), 210-11, 217-18. 

The author reports on the plan set up as a result of his study of the problem of 
providing programs for part-time groups in Vermont. Certain conclusions 
regarding ways and means employed in establishing programs are specified. 


. MAULE, FRraNncES. “Williamsport Defeats Unemployment through Occu- 
pational Adjustment,” Occupations, XVII (November, 1938), 106-13. 


Gives a résumé of how unemployment was virtually overcome through the co- 
operation of schools, business, and industry. 


. Ratne, Tuomas W. “A Minnesota Plan of Individualized Learning,” 
Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (May and June, 1939), 208-09, 
226-28; XII (July, 1939), 8-0. 

A series of articles describing in detail the methods of organizing the course, 
directing learning, and evaluating progress which have been evolved over a 
period of years by a teacher of agriculture. 


. Ross, W. A. “Practical Vocational Guidance for Farm Youth,” A gricul- 
tural Education Magazine, XI (April, 1939), 186-87. 


A review of the meaning of guidance, its application to farm youth, and how the 
F.F.A. has done its part in the guidance of farm youth. 


. Scumipt, G. A. “Four Types of Teaching Units,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XI (April, 1939), 188-89. 
Outlines four types of teaching situations and the teacher’s objectives for each 


type. Suggests the reasons why efficiency in teaching all-day classes in voca- 
tional agriculture is dependent on the recognition of these four types of lessons. 


. Stewart, W. F. “Teaching Opportunities during the Supervision of Farm 
Shop Classes,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (May, 1939), 
212-13. 

Suggestions are given for arousing more interest and developing skill by tactful 
means in a farm shop class. 
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205. SUTHERLAND, S. S. “Supervised Farming—Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow,” Agricultural Education Magazine, XI (April, 1939), 190-91. 


A summary of the progress of supervised-farming practices up to the present 
time and what should be the aims of the future. 


. Younc, Atton, “Teaching Wise Use of Credit,” Agricultural Education 
Magazine, XI (January, 1939), 132-33. 
A suggested method of teaching the essentials of use of borrowed money. 


HOME ECONOMICS: 


RutH TOWNSEND LEHMAN 
Ohio State University 


. AtBricut, Norma A. “The Integrated Program as a Foundation for 

Developing Well Integrated Individuals,’ Forecast, LV (June, 1939), 
263-65, 302, 304. 
Discusses the contribution which home economics has to make in helping 
adolescents in problems of personal living, immediate personal social relation- 
ships, social-civic relations, and economic relationships. Suggests the part that 
home economics may take in a core program. 

. Ammpon, Epna P. “Community Programs of Education for Home and 

Family Living,”’ Journal of Home Economics, XXXI (November, 1939), 
601-5. 
Describes the organization of four long-time experiments in the development of 
a community program rather than a school program of education for home 
and family life. These experiments are sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education. 

. BuRNHAM, HELEN ANNE. “Home Economics in the Core Curriculum,” 
Practical Home Economics, XVII (February, 1939), 37, 57-58. 
Discusses the contribution made by the home-economics teacher to the core 
curriculum in a Denver high school. 


. “Contribution of Home Economics to the Development of Effective 
Citizenship—A Symposium,” Journal of Home Economics, XXX 
(December, 1938), 692-704. 

Gives statements of various contributors concerning the part that home eco- 
nomics can play in teaching citizenship at elementary, secondary, and adult 
levels. 

. Cowes, Cootey. “Awakening Interest for Vocational Out- 
comes,” Practical Home Economics, XVII (July-August and September, 
1939), 201-2; 240, 266-67. 

Outlines a program of vocational guidance which the home-economics teacher 
may carry on with her high-school groups. 


* See also Items 662 (McCormick) and 663 (Mallory) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1939, number of the Elementary Schoo | Journal. 
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. “Curriculum Development in Education for Home and Family Living”: 
Part II, Series I, “Some Procedures Used in Evolving a Philosophy.” 
United States Office of Education, Vocational Division, Misc. 2151, 
March, 1939. Pp. 48 (mimeographed). 

Describes six procedures which may be used by a group of teachers in evolving 
a philosophy as a guide for home-economics teaching. Concrete illustrations are 
given of each method of attack as tried out in various centers. 


. Davis, May E. “Home Economics in the Basic Course: I,” Practical 
Home Economics, XVII (November, 1939), 314, 334- 


Outlines the contribution of home economics to the basic required courses of 
Oakland, California. 


. Linx, FReppIe. “Practical Homemaking in a NYA Part-Time Resident 
Project,” Practical Home Economics, XVII (June, 1939), 175, 189. 
Describes the informal teaching, through group living, of homemaking to a 
group of older, out-of-school girls. 


. NELSON, JANET Fowter. “Marriage Is a Relationship—Not a Job,” 
Forecast, LV (June, 1939), 259, 288, 297, 299. 
Indicates the direction for discussions on family relationships. 


. Prreur, Marjorie. “Evaluation of Objectives in Family Relationships,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XVII (December 7, 1938), 260-70. 


Reports an evaluation of the attainment of the more intangible objectives in 
family relationships. Gives a sampling from the cumulative anecdotal record of 
one of three high-school girls whose reactions to situations were noted in detail. 
(A similar account is given also in ‘‘Some Values of Informal Methods of Ap- 
praisal in Teaching Home Economics,” Practical Home Economics, XVII 
[July-August and October, 1939], 205-6; 286, 301-5.) 


. ScHNopp, JEssrE. “Shall We Have a Third Year for Vocational Home- 
making?” Practical Home Economics, XVII (May, 1939), 138-39, 
157-59. 

Describes a third-year course which was developed in Greenville, North Caro- 
lina. The course gave special emphasis to problems of budgeting through 
practical application to local facilities in housing, foods, etc. 


. “Socio-economic Research Abstract Series of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Service”: ‘Social and Economic Information Needs in Home 
Economics Education,”’ Misc. 2230-1-A (September, 1939), pp. iv+12; 
“Sources of Reports, Abstracts, Summaries and News Notes on Socio- 
economic Research of Interest in Home Economics Education,” Misc. 
2230-1-B (August, 1939), pp. iiit+-23; and “Family Income Distribu- 
tion as a Guide in Planning Home Economics Teaching Programs,” 
Misc. 2230-2 (August, 1939), pp. iv-+38. Washington: United States 
Office of Education, Vocational Division. 

The first three of a proposed series of reports dealing with family income and 
cost of living. The first discusses the nature and the purpose of the series and 
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suggests subjects for study in home-economics education groups. The second 
gives an annotated bibliography of government publications useful in the study 
of socio-economic problems; nongovernmental journals, bulletins, etc.; and a 
selected list of recent books in the field. The third presents data from research 
reports and gives valuable concrete illustrations of how such material may be 
used in home-economics classes. 


219. SPAFFORD, IvoL, and OTHERS. Home Economics in General Education 
at the Secondary Level. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 1939. Pp. iv+82. 
Gives a discussion of trends in home economics, the implications of general 
education for this field, methods of evaluating pupil growth, and the type of 
person needed as a home-economics teacher. Over half of the monograph is 
made up of brief reports of programs in various secondary schools. 


220. “The Status of Home and Family Life Education—Toledo, Ohio.” 
Toledo, Ohio: Family Life Education (% Board of Education), 1939. 
Pp. xi+72 (mimeographed). 
A report from one of the four centers in the United States selected for experi- 
mentation with, and demonstration of, a community program of education in 
home and family living. Surveys the present contributions to education in 
this field made by various educational, social, religious, legal, and govern- 
mental agencies of Toledo. 


221. WILLIAMS, LUELLA. “Organizing an Adult Program in Vocational Home- 
making,” Practical Home Economics, XVII (November, 1939), 328. 


Discusses the plan of using a local advisory council in setting up an adult pro- 
gram. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION: 


FREDERICK J. WEERSING 
University of Southern California 


222. American Office Machines Research Service. New York: Office Machines 
Research, Inc. (630 Fifth Avenue). 
A classified, loose-ieaf, reference service, begun in July, 1937, descriptive of a 
wide range of office equipment. Monthly information bulletins keep the files 
up to date. The subscription price is thirty dollars per annum. 


223. BLACKSTONE, E.G. “Remodeling Your Commercial Department,” School 
Review, XLVII (January, 1939), 17-23. 


Stresses, in order of importance, the various demands on the commercial de- 
partment. 


* Item 62 (Review of Educational Research, February, 1938) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the January, 1939, number of the School Review contains an 
article of importance for business education: F. G. Nichols, ‘‘Commercial Subjects.” 
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. Browers, Hucues M. “Distributive Education in California,” Journal of 
Business Education, XIV (March, 1939), 11-12, 22. 

An interpretive, statistical summary of the scope and the nature of the various 
types of distributive education offered under a comprehensive state plan for 
promoting such work. 

. Business as a Social Institution. Proceedings of the University of Chicago 
Conference on Business Education, 1938. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1938. Pp. viii+-120. 

Discussions in a two-day conference of business and educational leaders of (1) 
a modern social-business philosophy and (2) how to develop the social con- 
sciousness of business teachers. Presents an excellent classified bibliography of 
social and economic education. 


. Campion, Howarp A. “The Vocational Issue in Business Education,” 
Business Education World, XIX (April, 1939), 621-23. 


A definite, common-sense answer to the question of the place of vocational 
business education at the high-school level. 


. CLEVENGER, Eart. “Summary of Research in Bookkeeping,” Business 
Education World, XTX (March and April, 1939), 565-67, 633-36. 

An analysis of sixty-nine studies, mostly Masters’ theses, on bookkeeping, 
with a summary of findings under a number of common problems in the field. 


. GOLLER, Morris S. “The Implications of the Regents Inquiry for the 


Commercial Teacher,” High Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXI (September, 1939), 5-17. 

A thoughtful analysis of crucial issues from Thomas L. Norton’s Education for 
Work, a report for the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, as they apply to vocational business 
education. 


. Harap, Henry. “Next Steps in Consumer Education,” Business Educa- 
tion World, XIX (May, 1939), 718-22. 

An interpretive summary of the discussions at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Consumer Education held at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri, in April, 1939. 

. Indices of Good Teaching. Fifth Yearbook of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. Bowling Green, Kentucky: National Commercial 
Teachers Federation (Office of Secretary), 1939. Pp. xviii+360. 

Parts I and II deal with good teaching and the supervision of teaching. Part III 
contains twenty-four chapters dealing with teaching procedures in the various 
business subjects and six chapters dealing with distributive education under 
the George-Deen Act. 


. Modernizing Business Education. Eleventh Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. Philadelphia: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association (1200 Walnut Street), 1938. Pp. xxiv+412. 
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Contains twenty-two chapters, in nine parts, dealing with the organization and 
the administration of business education, teaching problems in the various 
business subjects, testing, the George-Deen Act, private business schools, and 
answers to specific questions. 


. Nicuots, F. G. “An Appraisal of Business Education,” Business Educa- 

tion Digest, III (May, 1939), 137-41. 

Urges appraisal in terms of the real purpose of business education and warns of 
impending loss of enrolments and support unless program is strengthened. 

. Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-training Institutions. Edited by Ann Brewington. 
National Association of Commercial Teacher-training Institutions, Bul- 

-letin No. 17. Muncie, Indiana: Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary (% 
Ball State Teachers College), 1939. Pp. 34. 

Contains significant papers, by H. G. Shields, F. G. Nichols, and others, on 
policies and practices in training business teachers. 

. Rice, L. A. “Content of Terminal Business Curricula,” Junior College 

Journal, 1X (April, 1939), 355-60. 

A concise and practical statement of the problem, supported with an analysis 
of a sampling of business offerings in junior colleges. 

. SELBY, P.O. Index to the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Accounting: A Ten- 
Year Bibliography, 1929-38. Kirksville, Missouri: Research Press, 1939. 

Pp. 44. 


Contains over seven hundred references to sources of teachers’ and pupils’ 
materials classified under seven appropriate headings. A useful booklet. 


. SELBY, P.O. Index to the Teaching of General Business, 1929-38. Kirks- 
ville, Missouri: Research Press, 1939. Pp. 48. 

An excellent bibliography of more than six hundred references to sources of 
teachers’ and pupils’ materials in junior business training, senior business 
training, introduction to business, and consumer-business economics. Includes 
a list of visual materials for such courses. 


. Summary of Research in Commercial Education. Eighth Yearbook of the 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New York and Vicin- 
ity. New York: Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity, 1938. Pp. 176. 

A classified, partially annotated bibliography of hundreds of studies of general 
and special problems in nearly all fields of business education. Contains a 
number of summaries of individual studies. 


. TONNE, HERBERT A. “The Selection of Equipment for Business Educa- 
tion,” American School and University, XI, 353-58. New York: Ameri- 
can School Publishing Corp., 1939. 

A detailed description with drawings of room arrangements and equipment for 
commercial departments, followed by a selected bibliography of equipment. 
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MUSIC 


ANNE PIERCE 
University of Iowa 


239. BEAN, KENNETH L. “Reading Music Instead of Spelling It,” Journal of 
Musicology, I (May, 1939), 1-5. 
A report of experiments in reading music, with suggestions on how teachers can 
help pupils acquire speed and accuracy. 


240. DRAKE, RALEIGH M. “Factorial Analysis of Music Tests by the Spear- 
man Tetrad-Difference Technique,” Journal of Musicology, I (May, 
1939), 6-16. 
An account of an investigation undertaken to obtain information that would 
assist in determining the constitutional nature of what is commonly called 
music talent. As a result of his findings the author recommends certain tests 
that should always be included in a testing program. 


241. Finn, Witu1am J. The Art of the Choral Conductor: Vol. I, Choral Tech- 
nique. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1939. Pp. viii+292. 
This book treats of choral musicianship and technique. Among the problems 
discussed are the development of technical power and accurate pitch, vocal 
quality and color, the changing voice of the boy, blend and balance of parts, 
control of dynamics and tempo, diction, and the art of vocalization. 


242. GEHRKENS, Kartu W. (editor). Volume of Proceedings of the Music Teachers 


National Association. Thirty-third Series. Oberlin, Ohio: Music Teach- 
ers National Association, 1939. Pp: 456. 


Contains papers and addresses given at the annual meeting. Among those of 
particular interest to teachers of high-school music are: ‘“Training of the Indi- 
vidual Voice through Choral Singing” by John Finley Williamson; ‘Class 
Vocal Instruction in the Chicago High Schools” by Walter Allen Stults; ‘‘Vari- 
ability of Pitch in Artistic Singing” by Harold G. Seashore; ‘‘Mutual Objec- 
tives of Music Education in School and College: Basic Considerations from the 
Secondary School Point of View’? by Marion Flagg; ‘“‘The High School of 
Music and Art: A Program of Education for the Gifted Child’’ by Alexander 
Richter. 

243. GOLDMAN, RicHARD Franko. ¥he Band’s Music. New York: Pitman 

Publishing Corp., 1938. Pp. xviii+-442. 

The author traces the development of the band from its simple beginning to its 


modern complexity and discusses composers and compositions written for 
band or transcribed for band performance. 


244. Krone, Max T. “Do Festival-Clinics Solve the Problem?” Music Educa- 
tors Journal, XXV (March, 1939), 22-24, 85. 
t The Journal of Musicology: A Quarterly To Publish Reports of Research Related 


to Music. Edited by Bennett Shimp and a board of associate editors. Published in 
May, September, December, and March by the Music Science Press, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Sets forth advantages and disadvantages of competition events and festivals 
in the field of music. The author believes that the festival-clinic plan is superior 
and has far greater educational and musical possibilities than the contest idea. 


245. MoRGAN, RUSSELL V., and CLARKE, Harry F. A Survey of Music Ma- 
terials for Bands in Elementary, Junior, and Senior High Schools. New 
York: National Bureau for the Advancement of Music (30 Rockefeller 
Plaza), 1939 (revised). Pp. 56. 
Originally published in 1926 for the Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the 
Music Educators National Conference. A classified and graded list of music for 
bands at various levels. The bulletin also gives a bibliography dealing with 
acoustics and physics of music, history and appreciation, theory and harmony, 
instrumentation and arranging, conducting, music education, and dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. 


246. NORMANN, THEODORE F. Instrumental Music in the Public Schools. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., Inc., 1939. Pp. 172. 
Deals with the development of instrumental music in public education; the 
director and his work; organization of instrumental music in the elementary 
school, the secondary school, and the community; class teaching of instru- 
ments; orchestras and bands; rehearsals; and the specific problems of each 
instrument. A bibliography is given at the end of each chapter. 


247. Prrts, Litta BELLE. ‘Music and Modern Youth,” Music Educators Jour- 
nal, XXVI (October, 1939), 18-19, 67-68. 
Gives reasons why the music teacher should consider popular music in con- 
structing courses for modern education. 


248. SEASHORE, CARL E. “New Approaches to the Science of Voice,” Scientific 
Monthly, XLIX (October, 1939), 340-50. 
A brief description of researches made in the psychology of vocal art. Items 
treated include the nature and action of the vocal cords, oral resonance, the 
oscillogram, harmonic analysis, the voice and the room, the criteria of a good 
voice, the vibrato, the measurement of talents, and scientific training. 


249. TINDALL, GLENN M. “Music Appreciation through Motion Pictures,” 
Secondary Education, VIII (September, 1939), 221-23. 
An outline of study based on music used in moving pictures. Gives practical 
suggestions for making an out-of-school interest function in the classroom. The 
author has given primary aims and objectives, activities and projects to be 
carried on in school, materials, and appraisal of results. 


ART 
W. G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 
250. ALLEN, ARTHUR B. The Teaching of Art in Senior Schools. London: Fred- 
erick Warne & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. viii+136. 


A companion volume to The Teaching of Art to Infants and Children by the 
same author. It prescribes a three-year program of art instruction as practiced 
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in senior schools of England. Discusses the creative and the manipulative 
aspects of art, art appreciation, commercial art, costume design, architecture, 
and interior decoration. 


251. BEMENT, ALON. Figure Construction. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 
1939 (revised). Pp. xii+-124. 
A revision of the popular textbook dealing with drawing the human figure 
without a posed model. The book explains theory as well as procedure. Many 
illustrations in line and halftone supplement the text. 


252. BROWNELL, BAKER. Ari Is Action. New York: Harper & Bros., 1939. 
Pp. vi+232. 
Discusses the correlation and the development of nine arts of the modern world: 
the dance; music; cooking; poetry; drama, movies, and fiction; architecture; 
painting; sculpture; and costume. The author presents the hypothesis that 
art is primarily valuable when it is enjoyed as an activity and when it is an 
integral part of life today and functionally significant in the whole pattern of 
living. 

253. Dopps, RoBERT E. Handicrafts as a Hobby. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1939. Pp. x+138. 
An omnibus for the hobbyist and school craftsman looking for constructive 
and exciting projects. The following craft techniques are discussed: leather- 
tooling, cloth pictures, strip confetti, hand weaving, painting on glass, papier 
mAché, annealed metal pictures, cocoanut-carving, batik, metal flowers, block 
printing, greeting and place cards, book-making, glass-etching, bead craft, and 
crepe-paper craft. All the exercises have been worked out in the classroom 
and require a minimum of expense and equipment. 


254. Education (Art Education Number), LX (November, 1939), 129-92. 


Contains articles dealing with the following topics: ‘“‘Art for Human Needs,” 
Ruby Warren Newby; ‘‘Broadening Our Conceptions of Art Education,”’ 
Cecelia L. Hawley; ‘‘An Interpretation of Painting and Music,” Theodore M. 
Dillaway; ‘‘Music and Art Education,” Elmer A. Stephan; ‘‘Color First,” 
Charles H. Woodbury and Elizabeth Ward Perkins; “Shall We Continue 
Plagiarism in American Design?’’ Edwin Blanchard Brown; ‘‘Along the Road 
Together,’ Emma Jane McCall; ‘‘Let Them Live—They Like It!” Florence 
Beeley; ‘‘An Enterprise in Art Appreciation with College Students,” Grace M. 
Baker; ‘“Why Art in a College Education?” Conan Mathews; ‘“‘A Changing 
Philosophy of Art Education,” William G. Whitford. 


255. Griccs, Epwarp Howarp. Beauty in Nature and Art. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1939. Pp. 72. 
The book presents, in expanded form, a lecture given to ten Pittsburgh high 
schools and later to seven high schools of Houston, Texas, as an experimental 
assembly hour. The lecture comprises part of an experimental program of pre- 
senting the topic of beauty and art to high-school audiences under the auspices 
of the Henry C. Frick Commission. 
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256. LEE, KATHRYN DEAN. Adventuring in Art. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. x+224. 
A textbook for high-school use based on fundamentals of art. Considers the 
integral relations of poetry, music, and the dance as well as painting and other 
space arts. Demonstrates how the fundamentals may be used in problems of 
design, drawing, lettering, and poster-work and explains the way these funda- 
mentals function in problems of home furnishing and costume design. Several 
interesting journeys into the realm of architecture, sculpture, and painting are 
discussed. 


. Levy, FLorRENCE N. Art Education in the City of New York. New York: 
School Art League of New York (745 Fifth Avenue), 1938. Pp. 148. 
An excellent guide for students or counselors who wish information pertaining 
to the opportunities for art-training offered in the city of New York. Discusses 
the training available in each of the high schools, colleges, universities, special 
art schools, and art classes administered by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. 


. McManon, A. Pattie. The Art of Enjoying Art. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. x+320. 
A book dealing with the relation of art to aesthetics. The approach to the 
subject is made through the three levels of sensation, technique, and form, an 
ability to interpret and enjoy any work of art being thereby developed. Two 
hundred and twenty forms of art of wide variety are reproduced as illustrations. 
An excellent bibliography of sixteen pages is included. 


. PETRINA, JoHN. Art Work—How Produced, How Reproduced. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corp. Pp. 122. 
A workbook intended for artist, art teacher, art student, and layman. Presents 
the entire range of graphic-arts production and reproduction. Profusely illus- 
trated by the author, a well-known artist and instructor at Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


. Retss, WINOLD, and SCHWEIZER, ALBERT CHARLES. You Can Design. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. 


Outlines a simple method of developing creative design employed for several 
years in the Winold Reiss Art School and in the New York University School 
of Architecture and Allied Art. 


. SLOAN, JoHN. Gist of Art. New York: American Artists Group, Inc. (106 
Seventh Avenue), 1939. Pp. xvi+346. 
An autobiographical treatise containing the principles and practices ex- 
pounded in the classroom and studio by the well-known painter and teacher, 
John Sloan. Contains sections dealing with form, color, drawing, landscape, 
figure and mural painting, and techniques of the graphic arts accompanied by 
278 illustrations from the work of the author. 
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262. Stites, HELEN E. Pottery of the Ancients. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 128. 
A book having special value for teachers and students who are carrying on 
studies of arts and crafts or of units of work covering historical and geographical 
activities of special groups of people. Most of the material contained in this 
compact volume has not been available previously in a single book for young 
people. 

263. VELONIS, ANTHONY. Technique of Silk Screen Process. New York: Fed- 
eral Art Project, Works Progress Administration (235 East Forty-second 
Street). Pp. 28. 

A helpful little monograph published in the ‘Technical Problems of the 
Artist” series. Pertains to the use of the silk-screen transfer method of making 
posters. 

264. WEAVER, HARRIETT “PETEY.” Cartooning Plus Good Drawing. Worcester, 

Massachusetts: Davis Press, Inc., 1939. Pp. 52. 
For the first time an effective and carefully balanced course in cartooning is 
available in textbook form for use in public schools. The author is a well- 
known cartoonist who recognizes the educational needs of young people. She 
emphasizes good drawing, good composition, and other art factors as pre- 
requisites to success in this phase of art expression. Hundreds of drawings in 
well-explained charts, accompanied by brief text, will make a strong appeal 
to young pupils. 

265. WILSON, CARRIE. Fashions since Their Debut. Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

International Textbook Co., 1939. 28 plates. 
A research study tracing the history and the evolution of women’s costumes 
from Egyptian times up to 1939. The book comprises a series of plates, ren- 
dered in line and silhouette, showing characteristics of the figure, dress, and 
accessories for each of twenty-eight historical periods. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


D. K. Brace 
University of Texas 

266. AsHton, Duptey. “Noon Hour Coeducational Recreation,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, X (September, 1939), 396, 418-19. 
How a school solved the problem of limited playground space by working out a 
system of coeducational tournament play. 

267. BENDER, Paut F. “Opportunities for Character Education in Athletics,” 
Athletic Journal, XX (October, 1939), 30, 32, 34, 36. 
Elements of character are listed and analyzed. The author points out oppor- 
tunities for development of these elements through athletics. 

268. BRAUCHER, W. E. “Sports Clubs for Non-athletes in High Schools,” Ath- 
letic Journal, XX (September, 1939), 40. 
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Reasons for maintaining a sports club and suggestions for discussions that may 
be of interest in such a club. 

. BREEN, Mary J. The Party Book. Prepared for National Recreation As- 
sociation. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. Pp. xii+354. 
Contains party programs, costumes, decorations, and activities for all occa- 
sions and for all ages. 

. Brown, RoBert. “Interscholastic Athletics in the School Curriculum,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (April, 1939), 230-32, 
256-57. 

Written by a former coach, this article gives his opinions of the justifiability of 
interscholastic athletics. 

. ForsyTHE, C. E. The Administration of High School Athletics. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+414. 

A comprehensive book dealing with history and objectives of interscholastic 
athletics and details of administrative procedure. 

. ForsyTHE, C. E. “Scholastic Requirements for Athletic Competition,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (October, 1939), 469, 
489-90. 

The author leans toward the elimination of academic requirements for athletic 


competition but would set up such requirements as honesty, good school citizen- 
ship, dependability, and trustworthiness. 


. Howtanp, Amy. “Contributions of Achievement Tests to the Athletic 


Program,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (April, 1939), 
214-15, 257-58. 

Gives a brief summary of the methods used in computing and analyzing data 
upon which the National Achievement standards for Girls were established. 


. JAMESON, SAMUEL Hate. “Physical Education in the Light of the Social 
Sciences,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (December, 
1939), 567-69, 611. 

The purpose of the author is to divert some attention from the physical aspects 
to the nonphysical aspects of physical education. 

. Laucuner, A. H. “Building a Junior High School Health Station,” Jour- 
nal of Health and Physical Education, X (October, 1939), 440-42. 

Tells how parents, teachers, and pupils of a junior high school co-operated in con- 
verting a room formerly used as a high-school classroom into an interestingly 
decorated health station, where training in health and first aid is given. 


. LUEHRING, FREDERICK W. Swimming Pool Standards. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1939. Pp. xii+274. 

The most comprehensive work available on swimming pools, their history, 
construction, management, and standards. Supported by a voluminous bibli- 
ography. 
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. Marran, Ray J. Table Games. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. 
Pp. 122. 

Instructions on how to make and how to play a great variety of table games of 
appeal to all ages. 

. Mason, BERNARD S. Woodcraft. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1939. 
Pp. vi+580. 

An excellent, practical book on camping, woodcraft, and crafts based on forest 
materials. 

. MITCHELL, ELMER D. Intramural Sports. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1939. Pp. viii+324. 

An improved edition of the author’s earlier Intramural Athletics. Deals with 
organization, program, units of competition, scoring plans, and administrative 
procedures. 

. Roperts, RoBErt H. “Education in Health for the Teacher-in-Service,”’ 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (March, 1939), 131-33, 
192-04. 

A description of procedures followed by the Department of Education, Province 
of Ontario, Canada, in promoting education in health for the teacher in service. 


. Ryan, GRACE L. Dances of Our Pioneers. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1939 (second edition). Pp. 196. 


Directions and music for old-time country dances. 


. SExSON, JoHn A. “The Education of Youth,” Journal of Health and Physi- 


cal Education, X (January, 1939), 9-11, 61-63. 

A superintendent of schools discusses youth problems and suggests standards 
in a compact between youth and society. 

. STAFFORD, GEORGE T. Sports for the Handicapped. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. xvi+ 302. 

Specific directions for conducting sport and recreational activities for pupils in 
corrective physical education. 

. “A Survey of Sports in the Secondary Schools,” Athletic Journal, XX 
(September, 1939), 20-21. 

Data, reported by states, on the extent of participation in football, six-man 
football, touch football, basketball, baseball, and track. 

. THomson, Ben. “A High School Golf Program,” Scholastic Coach, IX 
(November, 1939), 21-22, 27. 

The first of a series of five articles on teaching golf in high schools. 

. WILLIAMS, JESSE F., and Morrison, WHITELAW R. A Textbook of Physical 
Education. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1939 (second edition). 
Pp. x+350. 

An improved edition of a good book for high-school boys which, while not 
strictly speaking a textbook, furnishes interesting information about physical 
education. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY SOCIALLY CONSIDERED.—During the past decade 
textbooks in educational psychology have tended more and more to depart 
from the generally accepted pattern established by the publication of Thorn- 
dike’s Educational Psychology a quarter-century ago. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. Of necessity the recent fundamental changes in psychological theory 
must have been reflected in the allied field of educational psychology. Equally 
important, the increasingly evident failure of conventional educational psychol- 
ogy to furnish the insights required for the improvement of school instruction 
called for a redefinition of the area of educational psychology and for a differ- 
ent conception of its function. 

Among these new textbooks is the volume by Charles H. Judd.: It would be 
a mistake to say that this book is “new” in any sense other than that its con- 
tents have but now been made generally available to readers. As a matter of 
fact, the point of view and, in large measure, the content itself have for years 
been characteristic of the position taken by this eminent educator and psy- 
chologist. Except, obviously, for differences in citations the book might have 
been written ten or fifteen years ago. Indeed, in the opinion of the reviewer it 
has been a distinct loss to education and to educational psychology that the 
book did not then appear, to affect so much sooner the direction of educational 
practice and educational research. 

The reader who approaches Judd’s book with the traditional notion as to 
the proper content of educational psychology may not like what he finds. The 
book contains nothing like a complete summary of relevant research (nearly 
half of the references are to materials published before 1925, and by no means 
do all these materials represent research); there is no systematic treatment of 
learning, learning theories, factors affecting learning, and related issues; and 
the psychological terminology is not that to which most readers have become 
accustomed. Missing these familiar items, some readers may even be disin- 
clined to regard the book as an educational psychology at all. 

On the other hand, if the reader examines the book with an eye to its poten- 
tial contributions to an improved education, he will evaluate the book quite 
differently. He may then concede that, if the book is not an educational psy- 
chology, then so much the worse for the field of educational psychology. For 


* Charles H. Judd, Educational Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 19309. 
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Judd, in his emphasis on social psychology, on genetic aspects of development, 
and on education as the process both of individual self-realization and of sociali- 
zation, has supplied elements which certainly have not been prominent in 
current educational psychology. 

Besides a brief Introduction, the book comprises four major divisions. Part I, 
“Physical Heredity and Behavior,” consists of seven chapters and 130 pages. 
The first three chapters deal only lightly with the mechanisms of heredity and, 
insofar as they treat of heredity at all, do so in evolutionary terms. Special 
attention is laid on the phylogenetic development of the nervous system, and 
particularly of the associative tracts of the cerebrum, together with the signifi- 
cance of this development for behavior. In the fourth chapter the author dis- 
cusses the acquisition of new forms of behavior and at this time introduces 
his term “organization,” which may be taken as the key concept in his view 
of behavior and learning. The process of writing is treated so as to illustrate 
the relation between physical and social heredity in learning as well as the 
effect of this learning on both racial and individual development. Organization 
is again consistently stressed in chapter vi, “Emotions,” and in chapter vii, 
“Perception as an Active Process.” 

Part II, “Social Heredity,” occupies over half of the book and will be of 
special interest to teachers of the various school subjects. Six chapters are 
devoted to language—as a social institution; as a form of behavior to be ac- 
quired; and as a school subject ranging from primary reading to the reading of 
foreign languages, to grammar, and to higher forms of expression, etc. Three 
chapters are given over to number and mathematics, and one each to geog- 
raphy, history, vocational and general education, the fine arts, the natural 
sciences, and the social sciences. If this listing of topics seems to suggest that 
these chapters are but an exposition of methods of teaching, the implication is 
wholly erroneous. On the contrary, the school subjects are viewed as ways of 
extending and organizing personal experience at ever higher levels, and they 
are psychologically described as means taken by society to develop the indi- 
vidual most economically for intelligent living. Everywhere stress is laid on 
the difficulty which faces the immature child in acquiring these products of 
racial intellection, and new insights into the process of learning are provided 
which should contribute directly to more sympathetic and effective teaching. 

Part III, “Personality,” treats special traits, the meaning of the term “per- 
sonality”’ itself, periodicity in the development of personality, deficiencies and 
abnormalities, and generalization as the highest state of mental organization. 
The first of the two chapters in Part IV, “Psychological Solutions of Educational 
Problems,’’ deals sanely with measurement, with statistics, and with progress 
in educational research. The second chapter considers briefly four practical 
educational problems (discipline, individual differences, the direction of learn- 
ing, and lesson-planning), the purpose being to illustrate the application of 
psychological principles rather than to furnish ultimate solutions. 
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Throughout his distinguished career Judd has steadfastly insisted that a 
system of psychology, to be intelligible and useful, must be presented in terms 
of experience. Thus he has held that psychological concepts, while they must 
be consistent with knowledge about the nervous system, cannot be adequately 
defined in neural terms. Likewise, he has been impatient with attempts to 
construct a psychological system or a learning theory on the basis of statistical 
artifacts derived from large-scale testing. His belief that psychological phenom- 
ena are best understood when thought of in experiential terms has led him 
to prefer both analytical research and subjective terminology. This first prefer- 
ence is revealed in his latest book, both in the selection of the relatively few 
experimental investigations that he has cited and in the neglect of the many 
research investigations which are cited in the typical textbook in educational 
psychology. His second preference is revealed in his use of the words “the 
mind,” “consciousness,” “attention,” “generalization,” and the like—words 
which, if used at all in current books on psychology, are employed only after 
careful definition in order that danger of reification may be avoided. 

As a contribution to educational psychology, Judd’s book must be assessed 
for what it is, namely, a frank and well-rounded statement of a point of view 
that up to now has certainly not been the most popular in American education. 
Its strengths and its limitations arise alike from his attempt to emphasize cul- 
tural and genetic aspects of the subject—aspects which to its author (and 


to the reviewer) have been over-long neglected. 
A. BROWNELL 
Duke University 


TAKING THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—The proper artic- 
ulation of secondary and higher education in America has always been a diffi- 
cult problem. From the inception of our earliest secondary schools until now, 
various plans have been tried: the establishment of academies as adjuncts of 
colleges; private tutoring; entrance examinations; accreditment by the colleges 
which issued certificates of admission; later, accreditment by regional authori- 
ties such as the College Entrance Examination Board; and eventually accredit- 
ment by regional associations that put their stamp of approval on schools, the 
graduates of which might find “rough going made easier.”’ Dissatisfaction with 
existing “standards of accreditment’’ has been increasing. In 1928 the first 
concerted effort was made by the representatives of regional associations to 
change matters. In 1932 officers of these associations met in Washington and 
determined to study their problem. In the year following (April, 1933) the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools set up its Com- 
mittee of Twenty to study standards. At the invitation of George F. Zook, then 
United States Commissioner of Education, a meeting of representatives of all 
the regional associations was held, and the initial steps were taken to inaugurate 
a national study, now referred to as the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 
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After six years of research and experimentation there has been produced a 
body of material,t voluminous and comprehensive, relating to all phases of the 
investigation and intended to furnish the reader with an all-inclusive, detailed 
report of the various “‘steps” in the procedures and techniques followed by the 
many persons who were engaged in the evaluation of two hundred carefully 
selected, representative high schools scattered in every state in the Union. The 
outcome of this study has been the compilation of a vast amount of statistical 
material grouped on the basis of seven “measures”: the evaluative criteria, 
committee judgment, growth by test, college success, non-college success, pupil 
judgment, and parent judgment. The evaluative criteria, as the new measuring 
instruments are called, consist of more than a thousand separate check-list 
items and some five hundred evaluations based on these items grouped under 
nine major headings: curriculum, pupil activities, library, guidance, instruc- 
tion, outcomes of the educational program, staff, plant, and administration. 
The evaluations are grouped, in turn, into approximately one hundred scales 
(Alpha, Beta, and Gamma) and are graphically represented by devices known 
as “educational thermometers.” The application of these evaluative criteria 
in a school, it is expected, will provide the means of taking a school’s “educa- 
tional temperature.” This “temperature” in turn can be set over against the 
“norms” of the two hundred original experimental schools in toto or over against 
those of schools similar in size, or type, or accreditation status. Moreover, the 
various groups of criteria, since they are divided into three scales (Alpha, Beta, 
and Gamma) according to the degree of their discriminativeness, may be ap- 


ta) Evaluation of Secondary Schools: General Report on the Methods, Activities, and 
Results of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Washington: Coopera- 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939. Pp. xxx+526. $3.50. 

b) Walter Crosby Eells, Educational Temperatures, 1940 Edition: A Series of Scales 
for Exhibiting the Results of Evaluation of a Secondary School, To Be Used with the 1940 
Editions of ‘‘Evaluative Criteria” and “How To Evaluate a Secondary School.’’ Wash- 
ington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939. 24 scales. $0.50. 

c) Evaluative Criteria, 1940 Edition: To Be Used with the 1940 Editions of ‘‘How 
To Evaluate a Secondary School” and ‘‘Educational Temperatures.”’ Washington: Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939 (sixth edition). Pp. 176. $1.00 
(cloth), $0.60 (paper). 

d) How To Evaluate a Secondary School, 1940 Edition: A Manual To Accompany 
the 1940 Editions of ‘‘Evaluative Criteria” and “‘Educational Temperatures.’? Washing- 
ton: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939 (second edition). Pp. 
xxiv+140. $1.25 (cloth), $0.90 (paper). 

e) Evaluation of a Secondary School Library, 1938 Edition. Sponsored jointly by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards and the American Library As- 
sociation. Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 19309. 
Pp. 50. $0.35. 

f) Evaluation of Secondary Schools: Supplementary Reprints Dealing with Special 
Phases of the Work and Results of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Washington: Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939. $1.50. 
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plied in the degree to which a school wishes to be measured and its “‘tempera- 
ture” discovered. 

The validation of the individual thermometers and of the criteria for which 
they stand was based on two methods. The first was a comparison for each 
thermometer of the scores of the best fifty schools with those of the poorest 
fifty schools, the “best” or the “poorest” classification being based on the 
grand total score of the school. The second method was that of testing the 
validity of each educational thermometer by means of correlation coefficients. 
The correlation between the scores on each thermometer and the grand total 
scores was thus computed. High correlation was taken to mean high validity. 
The authorities for this study say that the criteria have a marked value for 
three distinct and related purposes: (1) accreditation of schools, (2) stimula- 
tion of growth of schools, and (3) improvement in service and professional ad- 
vancement on the part of all those who participate in an evaluation of a school. 

It is obviously out of the question to say at this time what are to be the 
results of this co-operative study in which literally hundreds of individuals 
have engaged in one degree or another during the past half-dozen years and 
which has cost upward of $200,000 in actual money furnished by the regional 
associations and the General Education Board. This figure does not include 
large additional amounts which were expended locally in the various states 
and communities and for which there can be no accounting. The authors main- 
tain, in chapter xiv of the General Report, that certain results can be reported: 
(x) the very extensive use which has been made of the various publications, 
(2) the many significant changes already effected in schools in which the criteria 
have been applied, (3) the reported developments in changed programs of evalu- 
ation in states, and (4) the changing point of view in the various regional 
accrediting associations. 

In chapter xv of the General Report there are listed certain general conclu- 
sions. Four questions are set down as the basis: (1) What are the characteris- 
tics of a good secondary school? (2) What practicable means and methods may 
be employed to evaluate the effectiveness of a school in terms of its objectives? 
(3) By what means and processes does a good school develop into a better one? 
(4) How can regional associations stimulate secondary schools to continuous 
growth? It is only natural to ask whether these four questions have been satis- 
factorily answered. The authors consider that the criteria evolved are the 
means of characterizing a good school or a poor one, as the case may be, in the 
light of a school’s own philosophy and the nature and needs of the pupils and 
community which it serves. They maintain that proper means and methods of 
effective evaluation are now available as the result of the study. The third 
question is categorically answered in these words: “through diagnosis of its 
weaker points and stimulation to improvement, followed by appropriate action 
in line with such diagnosis” (p. 366). The proper means of diagnosis (“differen- 
tial”) in stimulating graphical form have been developed, so it is asserted. The 
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answer to the last question cannot be given. Much remains to be done. Chapter 
xiv does reveal some information on this point. 

Chapter iii of the General Report, dealing as it does with “Guiding Principles 
for Secondary Education,” furnishes background material. Chapter iv reviews 
the six main faults of existing methods of evaluation and accreditment and 
proposes eighteen bases for improved procedures in evaluation. Remaining 
chapters review in detail the study proper and supply statistical data. 

The General Report will furnish the most comprehensive picture of the entire 
study. Each of the other publications, especially Educational Temperatures, 
Evaluative Criteria,-and How To Evaluate a Secondary School, are absolutely 
essential to any school wishing to make (or have made for it) an evaluation. 
A special edition, Evaluation of a Secondary School Library, is intended for 
schools wishing to evaluate their libraries alone. 

It must be said that here is the most comprehensive, the most scientific, 
and the most far-reaching investigation of the bases for evaluation of secondary 
schools ever attempted. A wealth of valuable material has been produced. 
Whether the results can ever be adopted in their entirety as a basis for accredit- 
ment is extremely doubtful, but they are certain to prove most effective in 
stimulating growth and improvement in individual schools and in furnishing 
valuable experiences in service for educators who utilize the criteria. If the 
investigation does nothing more than make accrediting agencies more conscious 
of the necessity for discovering new means and processes of accrediting and 
even of discovering a new philosophy for being, then it will have made a con- 
tribution more than compensating the cost involved. Finally, the study should 
result in a vastly improved understanding of articulation, revealing to all that 
the effectiveness of the secondary school is not alone measured by the degree 
to which it succeeds in preparing for college but in the degree to which it quali- 
fies each of its pupils for effective participation in life. The reviewer predicts 
that these criteria and the graphical representation in ‘educational thermom- 
eters” will, for years to come, be the basis of a “stimulative experience” never 
before realized. One danger is that the voluminousness of the evidences pro- 
duced, the highly technical training necessary as a prerequisite to using them 
effectively, the probable costs involved, and the amount of time necessary for 
applying the evaluations will stand as deterrents to their being immediately 
and extensively employed as measures of a school’s effectiveness. 

The volume Supplementary Reprints Dealing with Special Phases of the Work 
and Results of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards provides 
data and findings on various phases of the study, together with valuable inter- 
pretations. For one wishing to secure a rather general picture, this volume 
should be of value. 

G. W. RosENLOF 


University of Nebraska 
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ORIENTING THE BEGINNING TEACHER IN SECONDARY EpDUcATION.—Inertia, 
tradition, and other factors tend to cause the schools to lag behind the social 
development of civilization, particularly in a democracy. The lag becomes more 
apparent when social movements have been as rapid as they have in the United 
States in recent years. Articles in current periodicals, written both by laymen 
and by professional educators, have tended to emphasize the need to educate the 
coming generation for intelligent co-operation in the development of a demo- 
cratic society, but the authors of these articles have sometimes held rather 
sharply differing opinions concerning the means by which this education is to 
be attained. 

During the past half-dozen years books coming from the press which have 
been designed to instruct prospective teachers concerning secondary education 
have reflected this divergence of opinion. Some have been concerned primarily 
with educational objectives and with desired outcomes rather than with subject 
matter and have emphasized the larger social significance and function of the 
secondary school in modern society and the issues arising from this conception. 
Others have tended to be traditional in organization and have retained the 
historical, comparative, and administrative content and presented the traditional 
organization and materials of the program of studies. 

Designed as a book for students who are having their first professional con- 
tacts with the study of secondary education, the volume under review' may be 
classified as of the latter type. It is characterized throughout by a tendency to 
discuss the historical development not only of the secondary school but also 
of the individual fields in the curriculum, the extra-curriculum, and other aspects 
of secondary education. Much space is given to comparative education and 
to administrative practices in the school as they affect the teacher. 

In organization the book is divided into six parts. Of the ten chapters com- 
prising Part I, seven are devoted to the historical development and comparison 
of the secondary educational systems of foreign lands and three to the develop- 
ment of secondary education in the United States. This section of the book 
is somewhat unique in that it includes ancient and medieval education; the 
systems of several other European countries in addition to Germany, France, 
and England; and the educational systems of other countries in North and 
South America, Asia, and Australia. The exigencies of the situation have forced 
the treatment to be brief and elementary in many instances. 

The second part of the book consists of two chapters given over to a dis- 
cussion of adolescent characteristics and individual differences, including a brief 
treatment of some methods of providing for differences. The nine chapters of 
Part III treat the curriculum. Two chapters deal with objectives and curricu- 
lum construction, and each of the remaining seven chapters discusses a specific 
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subject-matter field. Much attention is given in these chapters to the historical 
development of the specific aspect of the curriculum under consideration. In 
Part IV seven chapters are devoted to extra-curriculum activities; one to or- 
ganization and objectives; and the other six to specific activities, such as 
athletics, publications, participation in school control, and clubs. Articulation 
is considered in the four chapters of Part V, including community relationships 
and guidance, as well as relations with other educational units. Part VI devotes 
three chapters to staff problems, including such items as qualifications for 
appointment, tenure, load, salaries, relations to the community and to other 
teachers, professional growth, ethics, and certain administrative responsibilities 
of teachers. 

Contrary to the usual practice in similar books in this field, there are almost 
no charts, graphs, tables, or other illustrative or instructive devices, nor are 
quotations made from scientific literature or other publications. The result is 
to give a slightly authoritative air to the book. In the Preface the author states 
that the sources from which he has consciously drawn materials are included in 
the chapter bibliographies. These are composed almost entirely of textbooks, 
governmental reports, and similar materials, which should be available in any 
college library. The book is written in a simple, clear, readable style which is 
suitable for students who are making their first contacts with professional edu- 
cation. The author seems to have attained the objective he states in the Preface: 
to produce a book appropriate for inexperienced undergraduates who have had 
little previous professional training. 

CHARLES W. BOARDMAN 
University of Minnesota 


SCIENCE FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN OF ALL AGEsS.—A recent book' gives a com- 
prehensive and detailed account of the program of instruction in natural science 
developed in the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. In that 
organization the units are a two-year kindergarten, a six-grade elementary 
school, a four-year secondary school, and a four-year college. The plan pre- 
sented provides for instruction in science at all levels from kindergarten up. 
In the kindergarten and the first three grades the teaching is done by the 
regular classroom teacher. Thereafter science is taught bv special teachers. The 
instructional plan is essentially Morrisonian, with modifications according to 
experience and need of the different groups. 

In the lower grades the science experiences are, of course, less formal than 
those at higher levels. However, definitely organized units are used, such as 
‘Wind and Wind Toys,” “Moths and Butterflies,” and “Our Common Birds.” 


t Science Instruction in Elementary and High-School Grades. By Members of the 
Faculty of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. Publications of the 
Laboratory Schools, No. 7. Chicago: Department of Education,, University of Chi- 
cago, 1939. Pp. viii+232. $1.75. 
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Beginning with Grade IV, instruction is almost entirely in terms of definitely 
organized units. The procedure in teaching these units includes four steps: 
(x) presentation by the teacher, (2) independent study, (3) testing, and (4) sum- 
marizing. The plan and the materials for each unit include the unit concepts 
and contributing core ideas; references for the teacher; reading material for 
pupils, including study guides; problems and exercises; and tests. 

In Grades VII and VIII two periods and in Grade IX three periods a week 
are given to general science. In Grade X there are three periods a week of biology. 
The general science consists almost entirely of physical science. 

At the college level the program provides a two-year course in physical 
science, a two-year course in biological science, and one-year courses in each. 
A student elects one of the two-year courses and takes the alternate one-year 
course in the third or the fourth year of the college. 

One of the chief values of this report and of what it stands for results from 
the fact that the program described was organized on the basis of what the 
children liked and could do. Consequently it qualifies from the standpoint of 
interest as few others do. At the same time problems of grade placement of 
instructional material have been automatically met in the development of the 
program. For the children who attend the Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago, the materials are placed at the levels where they have been found 
appropriate. What is presented here works in the situation described. Whether 
the plan would function in, or could be adapted to, the average public-school 
system may well be questioned. The laboratory schools of a university provide 
possibilities for experimentation and a flexibility that are uncommon in public 
schools. The reviewer is inclined to believe, however, that the program is essen- 
tially sound and applicable in a wide variety of situations. 

One may criticize the program from three aspects. The first is that in it 
there are serious gaps, or, perhaps better, alternations. In the first four years, 
including the kindergarten, physical science is almost totally neglected. In the 
fifth to eighth years there is still much greater emphasis on biological than on 
physical science. Then, abruptly, for the next three years biological science 
almost disappears from the classroom, but in the twelfth year (Grade X) there 
is a year of biology. This apparent lack of continuity may be due to the fact 
that different persons have developed the work at each level. It may also be 
that children’s interests have led to these alternations, although this view 
would hardly be justified by research on children’s interests in science. 

The second point of criticism is the apparent lack of unity of purpose in the 
program. No common philosophy, unless it be a purely pragmatic philosophy, 
seems to have activated the work of the persons who had a part in the program. 
Because a thing works, one may not always conclude that it is good. The pro- 
gram has much merit, but the reader is left with a sense of diversity of purposes 
in its development. 

The third criticism grows in part out of the second. There is no evidence of 
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any attempt at evaluation of the program in any part or as a whole. As a 
scientific experiment in the development of an instructional program, it is in- 
complete without evaluation. A thorough and systematic program of appraisal 
in the light of purposes would greatly strengthen one’s confidence in the value 
of the results presented. 

The report is an interesting and stimulating document and a notable con- 
tribution to the literature of science-teaching. Those responsible for it should 
be congratulated on the progress made and should be encouraged to continue, 


particularly along the lines suggested. 
Victor H. 


Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science 


FUNCTIONALIZED BIoLoGy EVALUATED.—In spite of the large amount of dis- 
cussion, oral and written, devoted to the ways in which the teaching of science 
may be vitalized, the basic principles of how this result may be accomplished 
are still in a state of obscurity. Some of the practical possibilities have been 
recently explored in an experimental study devoted to the teaching of nutrition 
in biology classes.' This approach to the study of educational problems has 
the possibility of making genuine additions to knowledge since the experimenter 
comes in contact with the actual difficulties when, to test his hypothesis, he sets 
himself the task of designing, executing, and interpreting the findings from an 
efficient technique. This possibility is well illustrated in the investigation under 
review. 

The problem of the study was: ‘‘Can the study of the relation of food to 
physical well-being in high-school biology classes be truly educative?” (P. 7.) 
That is, are the “outcomes of instruction of such a nature that they function 
in the daily lives of the boys and girls”? (P. 7.) The criterion was limited to the 
measurement of three outcomes: (1) the amount of newly acquired knowledge, 
(2) the attitude of pupils toward the selection of their daily diets, and (3) 
the application of principles to the interpretation of current food advertise- 
ments. The primary experiment was carried out at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College. The extended experiment was applied to two private schools 
in New York City and eight schools in Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio. 

About half the content of the report is devoted to the discussion of the 
problems underlying the selection and the organization of the teaching ma- 
terials. The first step in the procedure consisted in the study and the definition 
of the needs of adolescents for functional understandings of concepts and prin- 


1N. Eldred Bingham, Teaching Nutrition in Biology Classes: An Experimental In- 
vestigation of High School Biology Pupils in Their Study of the Relation of Food to 
Physical Well-Being. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 772. A Lin- 
coln School Research Study. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939. Pp. viii+118. 
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ciples related to nutrition. The second step was the definition of the area of 
study in terms of educational outcomes. Subsequent steps consisted of (1) the 
exploration of the major aspects of man’s experience and the relations of the 
proposed materials to these aspects; (2) suggestions for teachers in planning the 
organization and teaching of nutrition in these biology classes; (3) the selection 
of problems, with the activities postulated to be useful in solving the problems 
and the arrangement of the activities with respect to time allotment and se- 
quence, and (4) the location of illustrative and reference material for use in 
teaching, including the necessary equipment for laboratory experiments. This 
chapter is especially interesting and informative and should afford valuable 
suggestions to teachers. 

Chapter iv discusses the problems involved in the construction of the measur- 
ing instruments and the determination of their properties. The reliability co- 
efficients were found to be .806 for the attitudes test, .749 for the information 
test, and .754 for the application test. In addition to the paper-and-pencil 
tests, other records of pupil behavior were accumulated from such sources as 
the pupils themselves, their parents, and teachers. 

Chapter v is devoted to the analysis and the interpretation of the data, 
both test scores and the anecdotal records. Significant gains were observed for 
each of the objectives measured in the first experiment. The tests were re- 
peated one year later. No loss was noted on the attitude and applications tests, 
while there was a loss of 25 per cent on the information test for the experi- 
mental matched group. In general, significant gains were also noted on the 
three attributes for the pupils in the extended experiment. The poveah oho 
ses lack vigor in some instances; for example, when tests of significance are 
applied, the correlation between gains seems to have been neglected. Again, 
in samples as small as fifteen comprising the equated groups, corrections should 
be made for the number of degrees of freedom and integral tables of the 
? distribution used rather than those of the normal distribution. Furthermore, no 
consideration seems to have been given to the character of the sampling of the 
subjects of experimentation. While tests of significance are given for the indi- 
vidual coefficients of correlations, none are applied to the interpretation of 
differences between correlation coefficients. The definition of G? in the formula 
for the standard deviation (footnote p. 87) is in error; it should be the square 
of the mean of the gains. 

Science education would profit much if many investigations of the kind 
here described were carried out. Teachers of science will find the report of this 
investigation very helpful and fertile with suggestions on how to make their 
teaching more functional. Students of education will likewise find the report 
useful, and there are important implications for the much-discussed issues in 
general education. 

PALMER O. JOHNSON 
University of Minnesota 
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and Remedial Methods. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. xx+ 
404. $3.00. 

Harris, Aucusta, and Krys, DoNNABEL. Teaching Social Dancing. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi+234. $2.50. 

Language in General Education. A Report of the Committee on the Function 
of English in General Education for the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+226. $2.00. 

LEE, J. Murray, and LEE, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi+652. $3.00. 

Teachers for Democracy. Written in Collaboration by George E. Axtelle and 
William W. Wattenberg (editors), and Others. Fourth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. 
Pp. xii+412. $2.50. 

Witiiams, ALticE Marietta. Children’s Choices in Science Books: A Study To 
Discover Some Elements of a Book in the Field of Science That Appeal to Chil- 
dren. Child Development Monographs, No. 27. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xiv+164. $1.85. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


AVELINE, CLAUDE. Baba Diéne et Morceau-de-Sucre. Abridged and edited by 
R. J. Quinault. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. 160. $0.80. 

BReEvL, Kari. Heath’s New German and English Dictionary: With a Phonetic 
Key to Pronunciation. Revised and enlarged by J. Heron Lepper and Ru- 
dolf Kottenhahn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. xx+(1-814)+(1-688). 
$3.75. 

DENENHOLZ, JOAN, and SAMMARTINO, PETER. Accent on France. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co., 1940. Pp. viiit+172. $1.00. 
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FincuER, ErNEstT B., FRASER, RUSSELL E., and Kimmet, Wittram G. Democ- 
racy at Work: Living in American Communities. Philadelphia: John C. Win- 
ston Co., 1939. Pp. viii+566. $1.36. 

Herrick, ALLAN. You Don’t Have To Be Rich: The Wise Management of a 
Small Income. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. viii+ 
236. $1.75. 

Kriminalkommissar Hornleighs Erlebnisse. Adapted by E. Schaerli. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Pp. 94. $0.48. 

KuMMER, FREDERIC ARNOLD. Leif Erikson, the Lucky. Philadelphia: John C. 
Winston Co., 1939. Pp. 246. $2.00. 

L’Inspecteur Hornleigh sur la piste. Adapted by E. Schaerli. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Pp. 96. $0.48. 

Lutz, Hartey L., Foote, Epmunp W., and STANTON, BENJAMIN F. Getting a 
Living: The Foundations of Economic Society. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1940. Pp. 688. $1.80. 

SmitH, Aucustus H. Your Personal Economics: An Introduction to Consumer 
Problems. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+652. 
$1.96. 

TRESSLER, J.C. English in Action: Course I, pp. xiv-+432; Course II, pp. xvi+ 
428. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940 (third edition). $1.08 each. 

WaLLis, WILSON D., and WALLIS, GRACE ALLEN, with the assistance of GEORGE 
H. McCune. Our Social World: An Introduction to Social Life and Social 
Problems. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940 (revised). Pp. 
xiv+4o2. $1.68. 

WarkINS, RALPH K., and Perry, WINIFRED. Science in Our Modern World: 
Understanding Science, pp. xiv+432, $1.28; Science for Daily Use, pp. xii+ 
500, $1.48; Science for Human Control, pp. xvi+588, $1.68. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1940. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ANDERSON, Mrrtam Sytvia. The History of Secondary Education in Waldo and 
Piscataquis Counties in Maine. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
No. 48. Maine Bulletin, Vol. XLII, No. 4. Orono, Maine: University Press, 
1939. Pp. viii+112. 

Betts, Emmett A. Data on Visual Sensation and Preception Tests: Part I, 
Lateral Imbalance. Meadville, Pennsylvania: Keystone View Co., 19309. 
Pp. 28. 

Donps, B. L. That All May Learn. Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Vol. XXIII, No. 85. Chicago: National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Associa- 
tion (5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1939. Pp. 236. 

EDUCATIONAL Poticres Commission. Deliberative Committee Reports, 1939. 
Washington: National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1940. Pp. 54. $0.50. 
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Florida Program for Improvement of Schools: Bulletin No. 4, Plans for Flori- 
da’s School Health Program. Prepared in Collaboration with the Child 
Health Committee of the Florida Medical Association and Other Interested 
Agencies. Tallahassee and Jacksonville, Florida: State Department of Edu- 
cation and State Board of Health, 1939. Pp. 92. $0.20. 

LaBrant, Lou L., and HELLER, Frrepa M. An Evaluation of Free Reading in 
Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive:. The Ohio State University School. Ohio 
State University Studies, Graduate School Series, Contributions in Educa- 
tion, No. 4. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1939. Pp. x+ 
158. $1.50. 

1939 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and Supplementary Studies. 
Educational Records Bulletin, No. 29. New York: Educational Records Bu- 
reau, 1940. Pp. x+50. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities at New York City, 1930, under the Auspices of Hunter College of the 
City of New York. Seventeenth Report of the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Roscoe M. Ihrig, Secretary-Treasurer (% 
Carnegie Institute of Technology), 1939. Pp. 118. $1.00. 

The Recognition and Accrediting of Illinois Secondary Schools: Conditions for 
Recognition by the Superintendent of Public Instruction and for Accrediting 
by the University of Illinois. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 15. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1939. Pp. 82. 

SANDS, ELIzABETH F. Observing Special Days and Christian Festivals. New 
York: Methodist Book Concern, 1940. Pp. 72. $0.25. 


Suggestions for Safety Instruction in the Public Schools. Bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, No. 12. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1939. Pp. viii+24. 
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